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LOVE THE THIEF. 


Love the thief chanced on a day 
Near the bees to linger, 

When a naughty one, they say, 
Stung him on the finger. 


Oh, the wound it hurt him so, 
How he blew and shook it! 

How he stamped and danced with woe! 
Then to mother took it. 


Spreading all his fingers, he 
Sobbed to Aphrodite: 

“Mother, little is the bee, 
But its sting is mighty.” 


Then the Queen of Passion smiled, 
But she answered merely: 
“You are small yourself, my child, 
Yet you wound severely.” 
GEORGE HORTON. 


RECESSIONAL. 


Now along the solemn heights 
Fade the autumn’s altar-lights: 
Down the great earth’s glimmering 
chancel 
Glide the days and nights. 


Little kindred of the grass, 
Like a shadow in a glass 

Falls the dark and falls the stillness: 
We must rise and pass. 


We must rise and follow, wending 

Where the nights and days have ending— 
Pass in order pale and slow 

Unto sleep extending. 


Little brothers of the clod, 
Soul of fire and seed of sod, 

We must fare into the silence 
At the knees of God. 


Little comrades of the sky 
Wing to wing we wander by, 
Going, going, going, going, 

Softly as a sigh. 


Hark, the moving shapes confer, 
Globe of dew and gossamer, 

Fading and ephemeral spirits 
In the dusk astir. 


Love the Thief, etc. 


Moth and blossom, blade and bee, 
Worlds must go as well as we, 
In the long procession joining 
Mount, and star, and sea. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTs. 


A RUINED COTTAGE, 


The roofless walls stand open to the sky, 
The nettles grow where once the firelight 
played 
Upon the hearthstone, and beneath the 
shade 
Of flowering hemlocks, loathy creatures 
lie. 
Ah, me! the place is but a memory 
Of hands that tried to work, and lips 
that prayed 
In accents vain and weak, for rest and 
aid: 


Till Death the Healer heard the bitter cry. 


The tangled roses grow beside the door, 

And when the March winds blow across 
the land, 
There dances in the breeze a joyous 
band 

Of yellow lilies; yet no springs restore 

The vanished hopes and faces. Evermore 
Silent, deserted, will these ruins stand. 
Chambers’s Journal. Cc. G. 


PATER LOQUITUR. 

Of all the little ones whom I have known 
Ye are so much the fairest in my view, 
So much the sweetest and the dearest 

few. 

That not because ye are my very own 

Do I behold a wonder that is shown 
Of loveliness diversified in you; 

It is because each nature as it grew 

Surpassed a world of joy already grown. 
If months bestow such purpose on the 

years, 

May not the years work out a greater 

plan? 
Vast are the heights which form this 
vale of tears, 

And though what lies beyond we may not 

sean, 
Thence came my little flock—strayed 
from their spheres, 

As lambs of God turned children 

man. 


into 


Jonun G. RoMANEs. 





Georges Darien. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
GEORGES DARIEN. 

Of all countries France remains the 
land in which it is possible to tell the 
most truth. The nation of Montaigne 
and Moliére is always the first to recog- 
nize and award the title of talent to lay 
bare the shoulders of her community 
and use the scourge upon them. If at 
its first appearance the strange and ter- 
rible revelations contained in the work 
entitled “Biribi’” were met by official 
obstruction and attempted suppression, 
the book has conquered them, and has 
been allowed to carry the light of its 
torches into the dark places of military 
administration and oppression. In 
Italy, as in Germany, and Austria, it 
would have been stepped by fine, exile, 
and seizure. In Russia it could never 
have been issued at all. In England it 
would have been as costly to the author 
as were his issues of Zola to the un- 
happy and martfrized Vizetelly. In 
France alone its pictures of the most 
terrible facts pass unarrested, by right 
of that literary liberty which the esprit 
gaulois has always awarded, however 


much government and law may have 
been alarmed. 
It has been said that the accusations 


contained in the works of Georges 
Darien are a flétrissure a la France, and 
as such should never have been made 
public by a patriotic writer and a ci- 
devant soldier. But here we merely 
meet again the hackneyed question 
whether the writer of talent is bound by 
patriotism or any other scruple to with- 
hold truth, or whether he is not rather 
bound to disclose the truth as he be- 
lieves it to be at all costs, whether to 
himself or to others. It is not necessary 
for me to say with which of these opin- 
ions I agree. The little which has been 
done towards any true progress of 
the human mind has been done 
by the expression of free thought, 
and by its fearless exposure of evils 
protected by the crystallization of time, 
usage, and prejudice. Over the modern 
world which chatters of liberty, but 
does not anywhere possess it, or even 
know actually what it means, there 
hang, in heavy and icy weight, two 
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ever-increasing despotisms: the scien- 
tific and the military. Of the former it 
is not necessary to treat in these pages; 
of the latter the yearly increase 
throughout Europe, ever since the war 
of 1870-71, must alarm every unbiassed 
thinker. bringing with it. as it does. the 
impoverishment of the people. the curse 
of youth and manhood, the endless 
strain of a fiscal burden, so enormous 
that every class groans under it, and 
the perpetual and diseased anxiety in 
which every nation lives, suspecting its 
neighbors, and turn by turn affronting 
them insolently and cringing to them 
obsequiously, according as it is made to 
feel the power of its own strength or 
the weakness of its own inferiority. 
Every syllable printed which tends to 
show the reality of military tyranny at 
this moment is valuable, and should be 
welcomed, however odious it may be to 
military authority and government; and 
especially valuable when it comes from 
one who has passed through the scenes 
which he depicts, and draws, not from 
imagination, but from memory. 
Georges Darien has been the man 
whom he describes; treated as the 
worst of criminals, though wholly guilt- 
less of breaking any criminal law. 
Georges Darien in using the first per- 
son, both in “Biribi’” and in “Bas les 
Ceeurs,” is but writing portions of his 
own autobiography; he was a boy of 
ten, like his young hero in the latter 
book, and a volunteer like the gunner of 
the second class in the 41st of ar- 
tillery in the former work, and to this 
fact there are owing that directness, 
simplicity, and virility which are the 
distinguishing characteristics of both 
these volumes. They are alive with 
life. The reader may resent them, de- 
test them, dread them and their revela- 
tions; but he must be impressed by 
them; he must receive from their 
perusal that thrill which can only come 
from reality. They are saturated with 
the tears of blood of a strong man who 
feels his own impotency to rouse his 
generation and to change humanity; 
who knows that his voice is the voice of 
the prophet crying in the wilderness, 
and echoing over a desert of dead bones 
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and drifting sand. There are few 
greater pangs than to see the truth and 
know it, and feel that the salvation of 
others lies in it, and to tell it in vain to 
deaf ears, and offer its water of life to 
lips closed by pride and cruelty and 
folly. 

The name Biribi sounds too light for 
such a subject; it sounds like a joke; but 
the joke is grim indeed, grim as the 
dance of skeletons round a gallows- 
tree. In actual fact Biribi is the nick- 
name given by French and native sol- 
diers in Algeria to the punishment-bat- 
talions of the Franco-African army; a 
slangy petit nom given in jest to one of 
the most awful hells that earth holds. 
The tortures which are suffered in 
every army, in the best army, and in 
the time of greatest peace, can scarcely 
ever be over-rated; and they are not the 
less but the more terrible because al- 
most always endured in silence and ig- 
nored by authority. Now and then a 
voice is raised from the ranks, occasion- 
ally, very rarely, some punishment, or 
injustice, more brutal than usual, comes 


to light, and rouses public indignation. 
Biribi is one of those rare utterances 
rising from the sealed pits, in which 


uncared-for and unpitied lives are 
beaten into senseless pulp of bruised 
and bleeding flesh. 

There is great originality in the lit- 
erary talent of Georges Darien. His 
style is all his own. His manner of re- 
lation resembles no other. He has 
nothing of the modern school, except its 
hopelessness; he is strong, intense, 
virile, rough; he seeks no ornament, he 
strives for no effect; he writes as he 
feels, boldly, passionately, with that 
eloquence which is the offspring of sim- 
plicity and of veracity, and that po- 
tency which comes from wide knowl- 
edge of literatures and of mankind. 
Belonging by birth to the bourgeoisie, 
son of a Catholic father and a Calvinist 
mother, his early years were embittered 
by religious strife. He has later on 
travelled much; he has known the low- 
est classes and the hardest ways of life; 
he is still young in years, but old in the 
most varied experiences; and he has, 
certainly, uncommon powers, which 
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have as yet not been duly recognized, 
for he offends the prejudices and vested 
interests of his generation, and even in 
France prejudice and vested interests 
are strong and close many channels. 

He disdains, moreover, to appeal to 
that large class of readers who require 
a book, cast in the form of a story, to 
possess a story. Like the famous knife- 
grinder he has none to tell, if by story 
we understand, as most people do, a 
love-tale in some one of its forms. 
“Biribi’ is the stern and terrible narra- 
tive of the career of an insoumis; “Bas 
les Coeurs” is the simple, domestic rec- 
ord of a boy’s recollections of the Année 
Terrible. In neither is there any hint or 
fragment of romance. This fact at 
once limits his public to the restricted 
number who appreciate the skill which 
ean afford to dispense with the elements 
of romance, and to rely solely on its 
own power of description and analysis 
of character. In this respect for lit- 
erary excellence and harmonious treat- 
ment I should place “Bas les Coeurs” 
before “Biribi.”” The relation of events 
at Versailles, before and after the Prus- 
sian occupation, as seen from the point 
of view of a family of the town, is told 
with such perfect naturalness that the 
reader follows it with the deepest inter- 
est, and remains fascinated by the ad- 
mirable manner in which the most 
tragic and momentous events of history 
are reflected in the mind of a boy of ten 
years old. 

The tranquillity and precision of his 
use of the etching-needle, with which 
he describes the daily life and street 
scenes in Versailles, contrasts curiously 
with the hot color and broad charcoal 
marks with which he portrays the tor- 
tures of the punishment-battalions in 
Africa. 

This testifies to the flexibility of 
Darien’s talent, since nothing can be 
more different to the impetuous and 
turgid violence of “Biribi’ than the re- 
strained and delicate irony of “Bas les 
Cceurs:” the one is a battle-piece of 
Veretschagin, crowded with begrimed 
and panting figures, in which the dumb 
canvas seems to shriek with war and 
smoke with blood; the other is a cabinet 
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picture of Meissonier’s, finished, pol- 
ished, small in measurement, illimitable 
in suggestion, fine as the point of a 
needle, cruel as the fork of a snake’s 
tongue. For, undoubtedly, Darien is 
cruel, but he is cruel from the impotent 
rage which is in him, the powerless sor- 
row and scorn which his country, his 
generation, his fellow mortals, his vis- 
ion of things as they are, awaken in his 
memory and in his desires. 

The apathy and sheepishness of the 
general multitude fill him with wrath; 
he longs to pull down on the world its 
temple, like Samson, regardless of the 
fall of the column and the roof on him- 
self. No one who loves received doc- 
trines, crystallized commonplaces, un- 
disputed formulz, should open these 
books. Such persons will only see in 
them blasphemies against their hon- 
ored gods; for this author is not suited 
to the smug self-complacency of Philis- 
tinism, “sanding its sugar and praising 
its Lord.” 

To represent war as it is done in the 
terrible pages of “La Débicle,” or in 
the heartrending sketch of the “Attaque 
du Moulin,” is not difficult to the novel- 
ist who has power and knowledge. To 
represent the effects of war on entirely 
uninteresting and commonplace per- 
sons, and yet keep the attention of the 
reader riveted to what ts passing in 
one ordinary household during a fright- 
ful national calamity, is a far more dif- 
ficult feat; especially when all the sym- 
pathies of the reader which would be 
easily roused by noble sentiments in the 
sufferers are voluntarily alienated, and 
the only motives and feelings depicted 
are sordid, egotistic, and miserable, ex- 
cept in the young narrator, whose child- 
ish intelligence is so slowly awakened 
to the baseness of those around him, but 
whose naturally honest and patriotic 
little soul burns and thrills with shame 
when once it becomes conscious of the 
meanness and cowardice of his family 
and of his neighbors. The highest lit- 
erary faculty seems to me to show itself 
in the completeness with which the 
childlikeness of the young observer is 
retained, the vague apprehension, the 
slowly awakening comprehension, the 
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gradually dawning horror with which 
the events around him impress them- 
selves on a mind remaining instinc- 
tively loyal and just in the midst of 
corrupt and unworthy examples. 

Take this as an example of 
style:— 


its 


Shouts are heard afar off in the woods. 

“Ah, my poor child!” says my aunt, 
weeping, “what a hideous thing is war!” 

She looks very feeble, very worn, my 
poor great-aunt Moreau. The sight of 
her thin face, her skeleton-like hands, 
moves me painfully. She sees this. 

“At my age,” she murmurs, 
events, my dear, are hard to bear.” 

However, she assures me the Germans 
are not very cruel. The captain in com- 
mand of those billeted on her, despite his 
rude exterior, is not uncivil. 

At that moment, indeed, this officer re- 
turns with his men; his heels ring on the 
bricks of the ante-chamber. He opens the 
door of the little room where we are sit- 
ting. 

“Do not be disturbed, madam,” he 
says, addressing my aunt, “on account of 
the firing you may have heard. There is 
nothing of any consequence. A wood- 
cutter, in whose hut we found arms, and 
whom we have shot: nothing more.” 

He salutes and retires. My aunt shud- 
ders. She turns white, her eyes close, her 
head falls back against the chair. She is 
faint. I call her maid, who runs to my 
summons, with the cook and the servant 
just come to fetch me. The three women 
try and revive her. She remains so weak 
when again conscious, that they carry her 
to her chamber. She is grieved to have 
fainted. 

“When my dear little Jean came to see 
me,” she murmurs! “It was the thought 
of that poor wood-cutter a 

She trembles like a leaf as I leave her. 

Germaine, who has come from my 
grandfather’s to fetch me, asks me to wait 
a moment; she has a message for the 
Prussian captain from my grandfather. 
The officer is walking up and down, smok- 
ing, under the lime-trees. I hear his gut- 
tural voice as he answers, “Tell your 
master that I shall expect him here.” 
What can this mean? When I reach my 
grandfather’s house I rush to the dining- 
room to question the old man, but Ger- 
maine catches hold of my arm. 


“these 
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“You must not disturb monsieur. 
engaged with some one.” 

Through the door, which I hold half 
opened, I have seen that some one. He is 
a person dressed like a peasant, who looks 
not like a peasant, nevertheless. His 
large hat is worn too gracefully; his rag- 
ged blue blouse is too old to accord with 
his proud and delicate features. Is he an 
officer of franc-tireurs? A French spy, 
perhaps? Is my grandfather giving or 
receiving information? Is he not, as I 
hope, planning to surprise the Prussians? 
I question Germaine. She is astonished 
at my anxiety. 

“That man? He wanted to see the 
mayor, and as the Germans have put the 
mayor in prison, he was brought here. 
Do not trouble yourself about him, Mon- 
sieur Jean.” 

I hear a sound of closing doors. 
of course, the stranger going away. 

My grandfather joins me. 

“Well, how is your aunt?” 

I tell him what happened, the story of 
the wood-cutter and its effect upon her. 

“Ah! what a pity!—humph, humph!—I 
will go and see her. Germaine, my 
cloak!” 

“Shall I come with you, grandpapa?” 

“No, no: not worth while. I shall be 
back in half an hour.” 

In twenty minutes’ time he returns. 

“You see I am as good as my word. I 
made haste, eh?” 

“Ts my aunt better 

“Your aunt! Yes—no—that 
much better.” 

“Jean,” he says to me after dinner, “you 
were to go back the day after to-morrow, 
but as I must go on business to Versailles 
in the morning early, I will take you with 
me. Does it disappoint you, eh?” 

“A little, ves.” 

“Bah! you shall make up for it another 
time. You shall come again soon for sev- 
eral days, and send your lessons to the 


He is 


It is, 


.9 


yes, 


deuce.” 

I laugh. I think I must have been mis- 
taken. The man whom I saw must have 
been really a peasant. My grandsire 
could not be so gay if there is to be fight- 
ing at Maussy this evening. However, 
before going to bed I look out over the 
country, and when I lie down I strain my 
ear to catch a sound. All night long I 
cannot sleep; I can only listen. All at 
once a hand touches my elbow. I start 
up, screaming. Germaine laughs. 


Georges Darien. 


“What is the matter, Monsieur Jean? 
Were you dreaming?” 

I stare round me in amaze. 
day. 

“Make haste and get up; the chocolate 
is ready; master is waiting.” 

Half an hour later we leave the house. 
We are at the end of the street which 
opens on to the Versailles road, when a 
platoon of Prussian soldiers, with bay- 
onets fixed, appears upon that road. My 
grandfather seizes me brutally and throws 
me down under a fence behind a hedge. 
I look through the branches. The Prus- 
sians pass at quick march. Amidst them 
marches a man, with his hands tied be- 
hind his back. I see a broad-leafed hat, 
a pale proud face, an old blue blouse. It 
is the man of yesterday. I know him ata 
glance. 

“Grandfather, who is that?” 

“Eh? Who? who? Some vagabond a 
Prussian patrol has picked up out of some 
ditch. The Prussians are very severe for 
—for—for—wapyfarers. It is better not to 
be seen in these affairs—it is better not to 
be mixed up—I mean——” 

My grandfather is lying, I am certain: 
I feel it. Why should he lie? Where are 
they taking this fettered man? Why 
force me to lie hidden under a hedge? 
From behind the village a loud volley 
thunders through the air. 

“Grandpapa, grandpapa, did you hear 
that?” 

The old man is livid. 

“It is the Prussians who practise—who 
practise at firing—in the morning. It is 
their custom—their custom—every morn- 
ing xd 

His teeth chatter. 


It is broad 


Or see this description of the troops 
leaving for the frontier. 


To-day the last regiment quartered here 
goes to the front; it is a regiment of the 
line, 

Léon and I wait in the market-place to 
go with the soldiers to the railway-station. 

It is an epic, this departure of the 
troops. I have never felt what I feel now. 
There is a sense and scent of battle in the 
air; the midsummer sun shining on the 
musket-barrels and sparkling on the ac- 
coutrements sets fire to one’s brain. The 
earth trembles under the passage of artil- 
lery which is about to vomit death; and 
one’s heart dances in one’s breast whilst 
the ponderous caissons, with their iron- 
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circled wheels, shake the stones, and the 
mouths of the bronze guns display their 
yawning jaws. Bands play warlike 
tunes; men chant the “Marseillaise,” the 
gold of epaulets and the lace on uniforms 
glow in the light; the flags flap against 
the flagstaffs, on whose summits eagles 
spread their wings; the shoes of the 
chargers glitter like silver crescents; and 
one feels some mighty spirit of war soar 
above these hearts of flesh and of iron 
who are about to face the shock of battle. 
The blood steams in one’s veins; the 
fever of the hour devours one; and one 
shouts louder and louder, faster and 
faster, not to become mad. 

It is market-day. The square is filled 
by country people who have brought in 
their vegetables and fruits for sale. 
Their stalls are under all the trees, and, 
here and there, take up the pavement. 
We are standing between a woman selling 
salads and an old man who has onions, 
and is on all fours beside his skips, be- 
cause every moment or so an onion slides 
off the heap and rolls towards the gutter, 
unless he stops it. What a funny old fel- 
low he is to take so much trouble for an 
onion! Ah, there goes another one! The 
old man hurries to catch it, but an officer, 
booted and spurred, steps on it; slips, 
slides, tumbles down. The onion-seller 
takes off his cap: “Oh, sir! a thousand 
pardons!” 

The officer gets up, takes his riding-whip 
by the whip-end, and brings it with all his 
force on the uncovered head of the old 
man, who falls backward on his skull. 
Blood bespatters his skips of onions. 

“Here comes the regiment!” screams 
Léon. 

The band sounds at the end of the 
street. We run towards it. 

“Did you see the poor old man?’ I ask. 

“Yes. He deserved what he got. Only 
think! The officer might have broken his 
legs, eh?” 

I do not answer. I am absorbed in 
watching the soldiers whom we escort, 
walking on the pavement, keeping step 
with them. 

The soldiers do not all keep step with 
one another; emotion, enthusiasm, the de- 
light of going to thrash the Prussians, the 
natural sorrow at leaving those they love 
—a thousand different feelings. There is 
an old soldier, a decorated soldier, next to 
me, who is very unsteady on his legs. <A 
young officer, very young, almost beard- 
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less, puts his musket straight on the old 
fellow’s shoulder every second. It is ad- 
mirable to see the harmony which reigns 
between privates and officers. The 
colonel, a greybeard, salutes with his 
sword when the people cheer him; and a 
trumpeter in the front rank has stuck a 
great bouquet of roses to the banner of his 
instrument, and carries it as a priest carries 
the host. Other nosegays are thrust into 
the barrels of muskets. Bottles of wine 
show their corks from under the piles of 
knapsacks, and two or three dogs are 
stretched out on the haversacks in the 
baggage-wagons. The crowd cheers the 
dogs. 

All the peasants throng to see, shouting 
their applause to the regiment. Before 
the chemist’s shop at the corner, a knot of 
young men wave their caps in the air; the 
chemist waves his white handkerchief; 
behind him I see the blue blouse of the old 
onion-seller, who lies unnoticed on the 
ground. 

All at once the music breaks out into the 
“Marseillaise.” 


“Allons, enfans de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé!”’ 


Oh, how beautiful it all is! The soldiers 
fall into line. The populace, shouting and 
cheering, accompanies them to the station. 
Through the bars of the station-gates a 
private passes me his drinking-cup, and 
asks me to get it filled at the wine-shop in 
front of the gates. 

“Wait; here is the money.” 

But I do not wish for the brave fellow’s 
money. I have a franc in my pocket. IL 
will pay for his pint. In a moment I run 
back again, 

“Thanks, young sir,” says the soldier. 
“It is perhaps the last drop I shall ever 
drink.” 

“The last!” cries Léon, red as a turkey- 
cock; so proud is he to be able to rouse the 
spirit of a warrior. “The last? Ah! we 
shall give you floods of wine when you 
come back from victory.” 

The townspeople, who are crowding 
round us, cheer. The soldier shakes his 
head dubiously. 

“Thanks all the same,” he says sadly. 

He does not seem very confident of suc- 
cess. 

“Doubt that we shall be victorious?’ 
says Léon in disgust as we go homeward. 
“Leave the town for the frontier with so 
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little confidence! I would give—oh, what 
wouldn’t I give?—to be old enough to go 
and beat the Prussians. My dear Jean, 
that soldier has no soul!” 

I am not sure. The soldier perhaps does 
not look on the campaign as a picnic. 
Perhaps he sees more clearly than we do? 
Yerhaps? A great many things I had 
never thought of before crowd into my 
brain. 


A few days later, after Sedan, Jean 
sees the Germans enter Versailles, 


“Here they are!” 

It is the octroi-guards who cry out this 
as they come from flying from the gates 
across the town. They brush me roughly 
as they pass, and their abject terror gains 
on me. 

I follow them. But as I runI see on the 
other side of the boulevard five or six in- 
quisitive persons, who have stopped in 
their walk, and hide themselves behind 
the trees. If they stay to see, why may 
not I? I, too, get behind the stem of a 
tree, and I watch with staring eyes to see 
what will happen. On the road, fifty 
yards from the gates, a dozen horse- 
men are coming onward at a walk. They 
stop a moment before the  octroi- 
officers; then they come on into the town 
in two lines, almost touching the pave- 


ment. 
“The uhlans!” says some one behind me. 


Ah, I think with a thrill, these are the 
uhlans! 

They draw near us; their pistols are 
cocked. They pass me close, and I feel 
that I shall fall from fright: my nails 
clutch the bark of the tree which screens 
me. These riders are covered with blood. 
There is blood on the pennons of their 
lances; on the hocks of their horses, on the 
rents in their torn uniforms, and one of 
the foremost has a white linen band 
stained with red on his forehead. Ah! it 
is hideous! I want to run away—I want 
to run away; it is impossible. Before me 
there are these Germans, riding slowly, 
searching with piercing glances the streets 
which open out to the left and to the right. 
Behind them comes on a dense mass. 
One can hear the tramp of feet. One can 
distinguish the spikes of helmets, the bar- 
rels of muskets, the little drums, no bigger 
than tambourines, and the fifes which are 
playing a march. These drummers and 


pipers are followed by linesmen in dark 
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blue, shod with boots drawn up above 
their trousers, the musket held straight on 
the shoulder, the cloak rolled. 

And these men, grey with dust and mud, 
black with powder, with their coats in 
rags—these men, who fought no doubt 
this morning, and who have just made a 
forced march—preserve the most marvel- 
lous exactitude, the most perfect regular- 
ity in the dressing of their ranks, and the 
rhythm of their steps keeps measure from 
the first line to the last of the whole 
column. 

They pass—they pass—they will never 
end. I have almost forgotten my fear. I 
am partly in front of my sheltering tree. 
The drums and the fifes cease to sound, 
and music replaces it from a band march- 
ing in front of a group of staff-officers. 
They play a warlike march, a battle- 
hymn, and all down the line of troops, 
from the foremost company which has 
reached the Chateau of Versailles, to the 
last which is leaving the Chesnay, shouts 
of triumph arise and drown the brazen 
voice of the cymbals. The victorious 
chant thunders down the wind. It is the 
“Marseillaise’—the “Marseillaise’ which 
our own troops played as they left for the 
frontier, the hymn which was to render 
every French soldier invincible, which I 
had sung myself when we had been so 
sure of supremacy, and when I had 
planted my little tricolor flags on the map, 
all along the route from Paris to Berlin 
in a Via Triumphalis! 

Now the artillery comes on; its black 
cannon on their blue gun-carriages, with 
their attendants on foot and in saddle, 
wearing helmets surmounted with brass 
balls. There are flowers in the mouths of 
the cannon, and they are garlanded with 
ivy and green boughs. The cavalry fol- 
low on the artillery; dragoons, cuirassiers, 
hussars with white facings and a death’s- 
head on their shakoes. Then come the 
carriages, the wagons, the vehicles with 
ladders, the baggage-carts. ... All at 
once my heart sickens and stands still. 
Behind the wheels of the last wagons I 
seem to see some red cloth. Yes, it is our 
red cloth—our soldiers. Between two 
rows of Prussians, who have their bay- 
onets fixed, our prisoners march without 
arms, dirty, ragged, miserable, and 
ashamed. There are at least two hundred 
of them, and I strain my eyes after these, 
my countrymen, who are destined to rot 
in German fortresses. 














It seems to me that in no contem- 
porary fiction do we possess studies of 
spectacles, of sentiments, of street-life 
in a momentous hour, more accurate, 
more vivid, more simple in diction, more 
touching in suggestion, than in the 
above passages. 

The sustained and withering irony 
and censure in this sketch, which yet 
never goes out of the selected orbit of 
a boy’s observation and experiences, 
seem to me to be perfect in their kind. 
The incompleteness of the child’s un- 
derstanding gives only a keener inci- 
siveness to the satire embodied in his 
narrative. The general reader will 
never forgive such portraits as that of 
the elder Barbier, who, after shouting, 
“Sursum Corda! Prenons serment de 
défendre le sol sacré de la Patrie!” 
accepts the large Prussian orders, sets 
his steam-saws going in his timber 
yard, and furnishes the wood for the 
besiegers of Paris; or of that of the 
tobacconist Legros, who, after crying, 
“Un soldat qui renie son drapeau? Qu’il 
créve comme un chien!” stands bare- 
headed with bent spine to sell cigars to 
Bavarian officers. This is human na- 
ture: human nature as commerce and 
modern teaching and the cheap press 
have made it; but Barbier and Legros 
will never pardon the limner who thus 
portrays them. To the reproach that 
such portraits are nearly always those 
which he selects, Darien would, no 
doubt, reply that it is not his fault if 
they are what have been in his path to 
the exclusion of finer and nobler figures. 
He is a realist in the full sense of that 
often-abused word, and he has the 
courage to represent the realities which 
he finds. 

The Année Terrible casts its black 
shadows over the childhood of this 
writer, and as long as his life shall last 
the gloom it has left will stay with him. 
If France herself should ever forget, 
which heaven forbid, he will not do so. 
His soul has been dipped in the Styx. 

What will, no doubt, alienate from 
him a large number of readers will be 
his almost absolute want of human 
sympathy, or, at least, of expressions of 
such sympathy. It is exceedingly rare 
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with him to give way to any sign of any 


emotion of pity. He sees human na- 
ture, in all its phases, with little com- 
passion for it. He sees (and this is, too 
often, either through weakness or 
through policy, ignored by writers and 
thinkers) that the great majority of men 
are neither the martyrs or the heroes, 
neither the victims or the tyrants of 
their time, but a mass considerable 
alone by its numbers, inconsiderable by 
any mental or moral worth, and chiefly 
absorbed in different forms of selfish- 
ness and the desire of gain. It is prob- 
ably an error, though one consecrated 
by usage and talent, to represent the 
generality of human beings as worthy 
subjects either of blessing or of curse. 
But the author who says so will never 
be forgiven by that mass of mediocrity 
which forms nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of the world. Darien says it, and 
shows it, and it is this which will al- 
ways make his works appear dreary 
and depressing to the general reader, 
who cannot accept and pardon this 
manner of looking at life for the sake of 
its veracity and courage. 

Of course, aJso, in the press generally, 
the accusation of exaggeration is al- 
ways brought against exposures and 
delineations which are unwelcome and 
embarrassing. But the writer’s word 
may certainly be taken for it that noth- 
ing in his descriptions is exaggerated or 
invented, and many recent inquiries 
into the causes of deaths in the ranks, 
and of executions after summary, and 
almost secret, court-martial in Algeria, 
have confirmed the veracity of the 
statements made in “Biribi.” The 
French government, indeed, was, as I 
have said, so apprehensive of the effect 
of these on the public mind that, al- 
though it did not suppress the book, it 
forbade large colored cartoons of the 
events described in it to be posted up on 
the boulevards. In all nations the pub- 
lic is treated like a child by authority; 
and child who will only walk 
straight and submissively if its eyes be 
bandaged and its feet hobbled. 

But in these pages we are not so much 
concerned with the political and mili- 
tary side of these works as with their 


as a 
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line each man answers “Present” as his 
name is spoken. 

“No one is missing?” 

“Yes, Loupat, my captain.” 


literary qualities; and these are consid- 
erable and of a strong and rare original- 
ity of style. Il vous empoigne, and it is 
impossible to read either of his two 
works without recognizing their cour- 
age and ability, if we feel pained by 
their withering scorn and rugged 
wrath. They are at times hard as the 
stones over which the sick and swoon- 
ing soldier is dragged, tied to the tail of 
a mule. They are at times ferocious as 
the licensed torturer with the three 
stripes on the sleeve, who throws his 
helpless prisoner, gagged and bound, on 
the burning sands. Terrible they al- 
ways are, with all the terror of truths 
which have been lived through by the 
person who chronicles them. It is not 
any betrayal of confidence to say that 
the author of “Biribi” has experienced 
in his own person the tortures of which 
the dread record is made under this lit- 
tle playful-sounding word. After such 
scenes as are herein described, and such 
sufferings as these, the blood in a man’s 
veins cannot be rose-water. “La haine 
c’est comme les balles: en la machant on 
s’empoisonne.” And it is impossible 
that the military system can beget any 
other than hatred, violent, unforgiving, 
imperishable, in the victims of that 
system. 


A young soldier, a conscript, a chasseur 
i cheval, has lost two cartridges as the 
battalion is about to leave for Tunis. 

The corporal informs the captain in 
command, who turns and looks in silence. 
The boy Loupat gazes at him with the 
eyes of an animal watching the descent of 
the club which is about to brain it, and 
from which it knows not how to escape. 

In passing through Tunis the corporal 
says to him, “We shall leave you here. 
That will teach you to sell your cart- 
ridges.” 

The boy understands. The council of 
war, the sentence as a thief, the indelible 
shame stamped on the brow of a youth 
because he has lost two of the cartridges 
of the state! The following morning the 
bugle sounds the réveil at four o’clock. It 
is still dark. At twenty minutes to five 
the company, with knapsacks on their 
backs, is drawn up in line on the road 
which runs through the camp. The trum- 
pets sound the roll call, and all down the 


9” 
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“Loupat is absent 

“Yes, my captain.” 

“The scoundrel! He has slunk off in 
the night to escape court-martial, but we 
will find him. Go on. No one else miss- 
ing?” 

“Look there!” A soldier points to the 
gymnasium. All the men look where he 
points. Under the portico, on the great 
architrave on the left, a body is swinging, 
black, at the end of a cord. 

A lieutenant runs to the place, climbs to 
the body, takes hold of it, lets it go, re- 
turns. 

“Dead?” says the officer in command. 
“Ts it Loupat?” 

“He is already cold.” 

“The scoundrel!” says the captain 
again. “Well! he has done justice on 
himself. Right flank, march!” 

We are crowded pell-mell into the rail- 
way wagons which are bound for Tunis. 
I look through the opening in the door and 
see far away below me—already far away 
—a small dark shape which swings in the 
wind as on a gibbet, and which is lighted 
solely by the first rays of the rising sun. 

Another soldier, Barnaux, has had some 
liqueurs given him bya comrade; Barnaux 
is drinking with the men of his marabout, 
when a sergeant enters, espies the irregu- 
larity, takes the offender before the officer 
in command. 

Barnaux refuses to say who the giver of 
the liqueur was. The captain orders him 
to be put in irons. They have put him @ la 
crapaudine, that is, with his arms bound 
behind him and chained to his ankles. 
He is cast down thus on the sand of the 
eamp. Because he moans with pain they 
gag him with a dirty rag, they tie his chin 
to his head with a cord. He remains all 
the night thus, tied up into a shapeless 
packet. In the morning when they 
change sentinels they perceive that he is 
dead. The gag has stifled him. 

Then the horror of the hospital; those 
hells which these men so dread that they 
will tear the bandages off their wounds, 
or cut their veins with a bit of broken 
glass, rather than live to enter them. 

The muleteers set us down at a great 





























tent which serves as an infirmary; within 
there are planks on trestles and large pails 
filled with reddened water. 

“You see that,” says Palot, who has 
divined with the instinct of the dying the 
destination of those sinister planks. 
“Well, that will be my last bed.” 

An assistant, a filthy apron round his 
body, signs to us to enter. 

The great tent is an unutterably miser- 
able place; it has been battered about by 
wind and weather; the currents of air 
blow unchecked through it, and rising 
elouds of dust arise from the ground. 
Some twenty iron beds are there, not 
more; and beyond those a pile of mat- 
tresses, on which men are lying, rolled up 
in rough counterpanes. There are not 
sheets enough for all. They make a sick 
man rise and give up his place to Palot, 
whose pulse the surgeon feels. 

“Done for.” says the doctor, between 
his teeth, without heeding whether Palot 
hears him or not. 

To the rest of us they assign the mat- 
tresses lying on the earth; these are full 
of vermin; they throw on us some cover- 
ing, stained with the vomit of our prede- 
cessors. 

How wretched it is, this hospital! 
How weary are the days passed, with no 
other companions than the dying, whose 
characters are poisoned by suffering and 
whose cries of horror and anguish ring in 
one’s ears! When, moved by the disgust 
and despair which comes over you in this 
feetid hole filled with filth and misery, you 
drag yourself out on your trembling limbs 
into the sun; you feel so feeble, so ex- 
hausted, so helpless, you cannot walk a 
step. You sit down in the torrid heat; 
you are chilly, despite the high tempera- 
ture; your teeth chatter, your body is 
drenched with sweat. And at evening 
you are obliged to return to the tent, 
where you pass such hideous nights, 
troubled by such frightful nightmares, by 
such vague sudden shapeless_ terrors, 
which seem to seize you by the throat and 
freeze the blood in your veins. Oh! those 
horrible nights when you see the dying 
shake off their covering with shrunken 
fingers and try to raise their haggard 
faces, lighted by the yellow-green rays of 
a lanthorn! 

These nights in which the living, who so 
soon will be the dead, clutch at the rags 
which cover them, and shriek with rage 
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and fear as though they saw an enemy de- 
scend on them! These nights in which 
one hears the childlike sobs of young 
Palot, who is delirious, and who in his 
long agony calls on his mother, “Mamma! 
Mamma!” 

They will ring forever in my ears those 


‘two piteous words which through three 


whole nights fill that wretched place with 
their unpitied lament. A lament, low and 
tender, at first, broken with choking tears, 
ending in screams which make one’s hair 
stand up on one’s skull with horror. The 
desperate screams of a _ perishing life 
which has lost all sense and measure of 
things or of time, of one who knows only 
that he will die, and in one supreme ap- 
peal protests against his severance from 
those he loves. 


And the youth Palot dies in that ap- 
peal, and they dig a hole in the red 
clay under a low wall beside a Barbary 
fig-tree. 


Ah! poor little soldier, who breathe 
your last calling on your mother; you, who 
with your glazing eyes, saw the vision of 
your home; you who are laid there, at 
twenty-three years of age, to be devoured 
by the worms of that foreign soil on which 
you have suffered so much, and where you 
have met your death alone, forsaken, 
without a friend to soothe your last strug- 
gle, without a hand to close your eyelids, 
except the brutal hand of the hospital 
servant, which shut on your mouth like a 
muzzle when your desperate cries dis- 
turbed his sleep. Ah, I know why your 
sickness was mortal; I know it much bet- 
ter than the surgeon whose steel dissected 
your emaciated body; and I pity you, poor 
victim of the state, with all my heart and 
soul as I pity your mother who waits for 
you, counting the days of your absence, 
and who will only receive in her solitude 
the dry official notice of your death! 

Ah, no! I will not pity you, young dead 
soldier, nor your mother who mourns your 
loss! I will not pity you, sons, who are 
killed by the drinkers of blood, mothers 
who conceive what they send to the sham- 
bles. Mad women who endure the pangs 
of childbirth only to give up the fruit of 
their womb to the Minotaur which de- 
vours them! Know you not that the she- 
wolves let themselves be slain sooner than 
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lose their offspring; that there are beasts 
which die of grief when their cubs are 
borne away from them? Do you not un- 
derstand that it would be better to tear 
your new-born creatures limb from limb 
than to bring them up for one-and-twenty 
years, only to throw them into the hands 


of those who want their flesh to feed the’ 


cannon? ...<And you would ask our 
pity when, in some dark hour, the end 
comes, and the bones of your children are 
gnawed by hyszenas and whitened by the 
sun in some forgotten corner of the earth? 


There are many such passages in 
“Biribi,” burning with truth and with 
pain; and it would be well if they could 
be stamped into the mind and the mem- 
ory of the peoples of this epoch, who go 
meekly and stupidly as sheep to the 
slaughter, under the pressure of their 
sovereigns and statesmen. Of course, 
such a teaching as this carries with it 
its own condemnation by what is called 
authority, and by all those classes of 
which I have spoken, to whom war is a 
necessity and a standing army is the 
ark of the government. But it would be 
well if the populace of every country 
could read, learn,sand digest it, and 
realize its truth and its justification. 
As I have said, I place “Bas les Coeurs” 
higher, in a purely literary sense, than 
“Biribi,” in the sense of construction 
and of concentration. For “Biribi’’ is 
abrupt, at times confused; is rather a 
series of terrible records and tragical in- 
cidents than a consecutive and har- 
monious narrative, although it relates 
the career of the same soldier from the 
time when he enters the ranks, to the 
last days in which he flings from him 
forever the grey coat and kepi of the 
punishment-battalion. In that punish- 
ment-battalion he has been placed, let 
the reader remember, for no especial 
crime against law or decency, but for 
those offences against the military code 
(the unwritten code) which make the 
offender more guilty in the eyes of a 
court-martial than any actually crim- 
inal accusation; to have lost a regi- 
mental article, to have forgotten to 


salute a superior. to have stopped to 
drink at a brook on a march, to have 
omitted to put the regulation number on 
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a clothes brush or a pewter platter, to 
have been out without leave, to have 
lost cartridges or buttons—any one of 
those innumerable and incessantly re- 
curring actions or omissions which 
makes a soldier an insoumis to his mili- 
tary superior, whether sergeant or gen- 
eral, corporal or colonel, which to the 
military mind constitute crimes too 
heinous to be named, offences which fill 
a punishment-book with accusations of 
acts in which only the semi-insanity of 
perverted authority could see any prov- 
ocation. Read only of the punishment 
of the tombeau for simple sins of negli- 
gence or thoughtless mirth. The tom- 
beau is a canvas cover, stretched on 
stakes, making a cage a metre long by 
sixty centimétres wide, into which the 
soldier condemned to this torment is 
obliged to creep on his stomach as best 
he can. In this cage he spends days, 
weeks, months, at the caprice of his 
tyrants, with a litre of water as his 
only drink, and nothing but the canvas 
between him and scorching heat or icy 
rain, or blinding desert dust. On hot 
days the water in his little can evap- 
orates rapidly; and at the will of the 
corporals in charge of him he may be 
kept thirty-six hours without other 
drink and without food at all. Remem- 
ber, as you read these lines, that the 
tombeau has been the home for months 
of the man who describes it; a home on 
the scorching Algerian sand in the 
parching African weather; a home in 
which he envied the jackal its lair and 
the vulture its wings; a home in which 
his flesh rotted and his manhood 
swooned. 

It is, perhaps, the finest compliment 
one can pay to an author to be so much 
impressed by his theme that one almost 
forgets to speak of his purely intellec- 
tual qualities. It is difficult to treat 
of either of these works in a coldly 
critical spirit. For they are written 
with tears of blood—such tears as are 
wrung from the heart’s depths of all 
those by whom France is beloved. 

For if militarism be her only armor, 
her only resource against her foes, therm 
must we tremble for her indeed; and 
tremble no less for the whole of Europe, 
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of which all the male youth is bruised 
and crushed under militarism as in a 
mortar. The charge of want of patriot- 
ism has been brought against Georges 
Darien for both these volumes. But it 
is the flaw in human nature, not in 
French nature only, which he exposes; 
the cynicism, the selfishness, the cow- 
ardice, the meanness, which are so con- 
spicuous in all modern society in all 
nations and in all grades. Were there 
a German invasion of Italy or of En- 
gland next year, there would probably 
be as many Italians or English ready to 
succumb to, to cringe before, and to 
profit by, the conquerors as there are 
Versaillais ready to do so in the volume 
“alled “Bas les Cceurs.” There is a 
moral motor ataxy in the spinal marrow 
of modern nationalities; the love of 
money, the fear of poverty, and the con- 
tinual concentration of the mind on per- 
sonal interests taught by modern educa- 
tion and by modern commerce make up 
a large percentage of human beings, 
who are mere time-servers, always 
ready to hold the stirrup-leather of the 
strongest. It is not alone the French 
bourgeois of 1870 who is satirized in 
these pictures of Versailles under Ger- 
man domination; it is the whole moder- 
nity of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century under the teaching of 
modern science, modern trade, and 
modern morality. All humanity has 
been inoculated with the serum of con- 
centrated cowardice and egotism; some 
are robust enough to resist the conta- 
gion, but the majority absorb it and de- 
velop the disease. That which Darien 
ealls not cowardice, but fear, is enor- 
mously developed by modern influ- 
ences, and will probably continue to in- 
crease in the coming century. He asks 
himself and his reader of what ele- 
ments is it composed that discipline, 
that blind obedience, which is enforced 
in military life (and which is already 
demanded in civil life by the scientific 
and medical tyrannies). He _ replies, 
and it is a subtle distinction which will 
escape the comprehension of many, that 
the soldier who thus cringes to base 
orders is not a coward but a craven 
(pas un ldche; un peureuz). 
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This craven would throw himself into 
fire or flood to-day to save a comrade’s 
life; but he would blow his comrade’s 
brains out to-morrow at the word of com- 
mand of a non-commissioned officer. He 
is not base: he is frightened. His cour- 
age disappears before a watchword: his 
boldness shrinks and vanishes under a 
regimental order. What cows him is the 
apprehension of punishment, the fearof the 
men set above him. Fear is the keystone 
of the ark of the temple of Janus. The 
army is a laundry where they throw the 
consciences of men into a tub of soap- 
suds, and where the characters of men are 
wrung and twisted like wet linen, and are 
placed, shapeless, under the wooden- 
beater of a brutalizing discipline. It is 
only by means of fear that the military 
system has been able to establish itself. 
It is only by such fear that it maintains its 
position. It is obliged to affect the imag- 
ination by terror, as it must extinguish the 
soul and sense of nations to prevent each 
from seeing farther than the stupid limit 
of a frontier. It is obliged to surround it- 
self with a mysterious ceremony, with a 
religious pomp in which horror is united 
to magnificence; in which the trumpet 
blast joins in the death-shrieks; in which 
one can see confused together the blood- 
stained robe of glory, the plume of gen- 
erals, the handcuffs of gendarmes, the 
marshal’s baton, and the dozen balls of 
the execution-volley, the golden palms of 
triumph and the shattered bones of the 
dead. It must present this spectacle to 
the crowds which stare and tremble be- 
fore it as they stand open-mouthed before 
a charlatan quack doctor at a fair, whose 
tinsel and feathers attract them, but from 
whom they shrink alarmed as soon as 
they see a forceps or a lancet glitter om- 
inously in his hand. It must do this in 
order that the people, always in ecstasy 
before the marvellous, which it does not 
attempt to analyze, shall be seized before 
it with awe and admiration; even as a sav- 
age who prostrates himself in terror and 
respect before the shooting-iron which he 
does not understand, but which he knows 
possesses the power to strike him to the 
earth. 


Many will protest against this figure 
as an insult to the general public, but 
like many other insults which carry an 
intolerable sting in them, it may claim 
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that it is merited, and does not overpass 
the truth. 

Darien writes with that force which 
can, indeed, only come from the inti- 
mate persuasion that what it tells man- 
kind is true, and should be told. 


“It is commonly said,’ he continues, 
“that the army incarnates the nation. 
History puts this into our heads by means 
of all her subtlest lies. Ten martial anec- 
dotes resume a century; a boast describes 
a reign. History preaches hatred of the 
people, respect for the pillager, the sancti- 
fication of carnage, the glorification of 
slaughter by them. The weak, the sensi- 
tive, the timid succumb beneath it, and 
are buried in the red clay or left on the 
sand for the vultures and jackal. The 
strong (sometimes, not always) lives to 
have his whole future poisoned by these 
memories, his whole temperament warped 
and embittered; or he forees his tor- 
mentors to shoot him by some unpardon- 
able breach of discipline; some blow to a 
superior, or some intentionally insolent 
reply; death is the continually recurring 
sentence in the military code; if the man 


does not bend he must be broken; broken 
in two with a volley which smashes his 


spine. The punishment-battalions, the 
workshops of the Travaux Forcés, are the 
immediate consequences of the standing 
armies. Society, to protect its interests, 
makes of a young citizen a soldier, and of 
the soldier a galley slave at the first ef- 
fort in him to shake off the yoke of that 
discipline which degrades and brutalizes 
him, requiring like all tyrants and usurp- 
ers to support its rule by terror, to make 
itself dreaded that its prestige may dazzle 
and its tottering throne be secured. 
What society requires is an obedience pas- 
sive and blind, a total imbecility, a humili- 
ation which has no limit or hesitation; 
the response of the machine to the me- 
chanic, of the dancing dog to the stick of 
his teacher. Take your man, make him 
surrender all free will, power of choice, 
liberty, and conscience, and you create 
and possess a soldier. To-day, at the end 
of the nineteenth century, there is as 
much difference between the two words, 
soldier and citizen, as there was in the 
time of Czwsar between two similar words 
—Milites and Quirites. The standing 
army is the corner stone of the actual 
social structure; it is a force which sanc- 
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tions and secures the conquests of force; 
it is a barrier raised much less to combat 
foreign invasion than to resist and para- 
lyze the just claims of nations. Soldiers, 
those sons of the people armed against 
their fathers, are nothing more or less 
than gendarmes in disguise.” 


This is surely absolute truth—that 
truth which is of all others most feared 
by those in authority; those who, 
whether as sovereigns, ministers, finan- 
ciers, professional men, or tradesmen, 
live on and by the servility and gullibil- 
ity of the nations. 


What is discipline except fear? The 
soldier is reared to dread what is behind 
him more than what he is forced to face; 
he must be more afraid of the fellow- 
trooper who will be told off to shoot him 
in the back, than of the adversary whom 
he is ordered to attack. The army is the 
incarnation of fear. The soldier must 
dread his commanders as a burnt child 
dreads the fire. He must never laugh at 
their absurdities, nor raise a voice against 
their injustice or their tyrannies. He 
must never speak. He must not even 
think. His superiors do both for him. If 
he laugh, or resent, or speak, or think, if 
he be neither a coward or a dolt, he is a 
mutineer: he must be tamed, beaten, 
broken @ Biribi. ' 

And when the dreamer, Queslier, says 
that it will not be long before the peo- 
ple will become awake to this abuse of 
them, and will see that the military 
caste is established on prejudices and 
interests hostile to them, and will arise 
and destroy it, Darien replies, with 
equal truth:— 


There will flow much water under all 
the bridges of the world before the people 
will have ceased to adore their vain idols 
bathed in blood and tears. 


Vain idols, indeed! For thousands of 
years the Juggernaut of military des- 
potism has rolled over the living pave- 
ment of the prostrate multitudes, and 
there is no sign as yet that those multi- 
tudes will arise and shiver the blood- 
stained car to atoms. Darien has but 
little hope in the resistance of the peo- 
ple. He fears that the majority of 
them will always continue to be 
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daunted, dazzled, made dumb and help- 
less by the powers which ruin and slay 
them. William of Germany makes his 
insolent and inhuman declaration that 
the soldier must slaughter his own pro- 
genitors if his “war-lord” bid him do so; 
and yet William of Germany is allowed 
to continue his reign. 

What are we to look for from nations 
which lie down to be stamped on thus? 
which lick the spurred boots of those 
who outrage them? 

“Biribi,’” and what “Biribi’ repre- 
sents, has its prototype in every country 
of Europe; and wherever Europe intro- 
duces her “civilization” there she intro- 
duces also her quick-firing cannon, her 
numbered battalions of slaves, her or- 
ganized butchery, her pulverization of 
virility and of volition, her destruction 
of initiative and of liberty. 

England considers that such argu- 
ments as those contained in “Biribi’ do 
not concern her because she has no con- 
scription. But how long will she be 
able, or be allowed, to. be free from en- 
forced service? The present field- 
marshal, commanding-in-chief, desires 
It may well be that 


conscription. 
events, in the not far distant future, 
may strengthen his hands and enable 
him to enforce it. 

“Ah, Mascarille! who wished to put 
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history into madrigals!” cries Darien. 
“History has given us Chauvinism 
(Jingoism), that epidemic which makes 
a nation run headlong like the Gadarene 
swine, to fall into the pit of absolutism! 
The army incarnates the nation? No. 
It diminishes it. It incarnates nothing 
but force, brutal and blind, which lies 
at theserviceof whoever most pleases it; 
or—sad tosay—whoever paysit highest.” 

“The army,” says Darien, “is the 
social cancer; is the octopus of which 
the tentacles drain the blood of the na- 
tions: the hundred arms and feelers 
which the people should sever with 
blows of their hatchets if they desire 
themselves to live.” 

Such-language is very strong, and will 
rouse strong opposition in those who 
have long been cradled in conventional 
opinions, and believe that the estab- 
lished order of society, now existing, is 
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admirable and intangible, because it 
has had the force and the cunning to so 
establish itself. It is language which 
may, of course, be challenged by ad- 
verse argument, which may at any rate 
be met by counter-statements deserv- 
ing to be weighed against it; but it is 
language which is more needed than 
any other in the present state of 
Europe, with every nation armed to the 
teeth and every country an arsenal. 
Therefore the English people should 
read “Biribi;’ they who derive their 
military ideas from the boisterous 
Jingoism of Rudyard Kipling, from the 
statistics of secretaries of state, and 
from the pageantry of the troops on a 
Jubilee festival. 
OUIDA, 





From The London Times. 
THE LIFE OF TENNYSON.' 

“Call no man happy until his life has 
been written.” If we may, in these 
latter days, without exactly endorsing 
the criticism passed on a well-known 
biographer that “he had added a new 
terror to death,” thus slightly extend 
the old Greek adage, Lord Tennyson is 
certainly to be felicitated. Happy in 
many things, he was thrice happy in 
his domestic relations, in his wife—for 
more than forty years the truest help- 
meet man or poet could have—and in 
his children; and his eldest son, in 
writing these volumes—in which task 
the late Lady Tennyson, too, bore no 
small share—has but continued and 
crowned the long and devoted service 
which he rendered to his illustrious 
father during his lifetime. 

It is just five years 
tober 6) since Lord 
life came to a_ close. 
is not a long time in which to 
produce an adequate record of such 
aman. He could afford to wait; there 
was no fear of his memory growing 
faint or cold, and his son has done well 
to take time to put together a perma- 
nent record worthy alike in form and 
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finish, in fulness and fidelity, of one of 
whom a permanent record will ever be 
required. This he has done. Lord 
Tennyson had a horror, as is well 
known, of Lives and Letters, with the 
revelations and resurrections which 
they so often contain. He did not wish 
“the vulture to tear his heart before 
the crowd.” He had suffered during 
his lifetime—in youth from criticism, 
in age from curiosity. 


While I live the owls! 
When I die the GHOULS!!! 


was an epigram which he gave to his 
friend Mr. Locker-Lampson. But he 
had deeper objections. He disliked, 
says his son in his well-considered pref- 
ace, the notion of a long and formal 
biography. 


Ye know that History is half-dream—ay 
even 
The man’s life in the letters of the man— 


he wrote himself, in the noble sonnet 
originally intended for a preface to 
“Becket,” which now stands at the 
head of his own life. 


For whatsoever knows us truly, knows 
That none can truly write his single day, 
And none can write it for him upon earth! 


Poetry was his own natural expres- 
sion of himself, poetry which, as he 
says somewhere in these pages, is 
“truer than fact.” His record is to be 
read in his poems. They were and are 
his life. For those who cared to know 
about his literary history he wrote the 
well-known and beautiful piece, per- 
haps the most characteristic autobi- 
ography ever penned, “Merlin and the 
Gleam.” “But at the same time he 
was willing,” says his son, “that, if I 
deemed it better, the incidents of his 
life should be given as shortly as might 
be without comment, but that my notes 
should be final and full enough to pre- 
clude the chance of further and un- 
authentic biographies.” And this is 
what his son has done. He has given 
us the authoritative and authentic life 


of his father, with excellent taste and 
judgment, with filial piety and reti- 
cence, with genuine and delicate lit- 
erary skill and art, the more true be- 
cause self-effacing. It is difficult for a 
near relative to discharge the office of 
a biographer. Yet he may have ad- 
vantages which no other can possess. 
“The worth of a biography,” says Lord 
Tennyson himself in these pages, “de- 
pends on whether it is done by one who 
wholly loves the man whose life he 
writes and yet loves him with a dis- 
criminating love.” Certainly two of 
the best English biographies of the 
century have been so written—that of 
Lord Macaulay by his nephew, and 
that of Charles Darwin by his son. 
With them and with the most interest- 
ing “Lives” of any epoch these two 
volumes will rank. In another sense 
they will stand apart. Alike in man- 
ner and in matter they have an origi- 
nality and individuality, a zest and 
freshness of their own. It is impossi- 
ble in a limited notice to give more 
than some indication of the wealth of 
matter to be found in these pages, 
every one of which is rich with the 
multitudinous topics and personalities 
whose interest the unique and fascinat- 
ing individuality of the poet focussed 
in himself. The life of a great poet 
who was also a consummate literary 
critic of himself and others naturally 
takes a literary cast. Much of these 
volumes is perforce occupied with the 
development of his art, the genesis and 
growth of his many and manifold crea- 
tions, of his “precious phrase by all the 
Muses filed.” But “poetry is a crit- 
icism of life,” and great and various 
poetry is the criticism of a great mind 
coming into contact with life at many 
points. And Lord Tennyson as he ap- 
pears in these pages was certainly a 
great character and a various. God, 
man; nature, religion; art, letters, sci- 
ence—in all he was profoundly inter- 
ested, and approached them all with 
originality. If, then, the events of 
such a life are few, the interests are 
many. Further, he moved on terms of 
equal friendship with the greatest and 
best of his day. The number and char- 
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acter of the names which appear in 
and make contribution to this record 
of one life are extraordinary. The 
queen, to whom, by permission, the vol- 
umes are dedicated, and the royal 
family, statesmen, divines, lawyers, 
soldiers, poets, novelists, historians, 
scholars, men of science, thinkers, ar- 
tists, actors figure, and not only figure, 
in these pages, from which it is not too 
much to say that few first-rate names 
in English art or letters of the Vic- 
torian age are absent. 

It will be seen that, while it is the 
poems primarily which will always 
make the man and his life interesting, 
the life will give a new interest to the 
poems, on which it is a great comment. 

The biographer’s “sources” are, as he 
tells us, the personal narrations of his 
father and mother, his father’s unpub- 
lished manuscripts, Arthur Hallam’s 
letters (Tennyson’s own letters to Hal- 
lam were all destroyed), the notes of 
Edward Fitzgerald, the journal of their 
home life, kept partly by the poet him- 
self, partly by his wife—“a simple rec- 
ord of daily something nothings”—the 
poet’s own letters, and especially for 
the later period, a mass of others, 
amounting to some forty thousand. 
Lord Tennyson’s own letters, if they do 
not form such a bulk as do those of 
many great men, are still considerable 
in quantity and very various, and are 
more than enough to show the same 
character of the man in its manifold 
range and strong individualicy wiich 
appears all through. 

The main facts of Lord Tennyson's 
life have long been well keown. He 
was born on August 6, 1809, one of the 
many notable Englishmen who have 
been the children of a country parson- 
age, his father, the Rev. George Clay 
ton Tennyson, a Cambridge s-holar, of 
good family, being rector of Somersby, 
in Lincolnshire. He was a fine child. 

“Here’s a leg for a babe of a week, says 
doctor,” was said of him. Nevertheless, 
during his infancy, three times after con- 
vulsions his life was despaired of. 


“A good poet’s made as well as 
born.” So wrote Ben Jonson 2f Shake- 
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speare. And Lord Tennyson was of 
the same opinion. “Nascitur poeta et fit” 
was his emendation of the familiar 
saying. He was certainly born a poet 
The Tennysonidz were a poetical clan. 
His father, he tells us, had a distinct 
poetical turn; of his brothers. two, 
Frederick, who still survives him, and 
Charles, both published poetry of real 
merit, and two of his sisters were ;:vet- 
ical. “A nest of nightingales” is Leigh 
Hunt’s happy description of the fam- 
ily in one of the letters in these vol- 
umes. Before he could read Alfred 
Tennyson would spread his arms to 
the wind and cry, “I hear a voice that’s 
speaking in the wind.” At eight he 
filled two sides of a slate with Thom- 
sonian verses in praise of flowers, and 
at twelve he wrote an epic of six thou- 
sand lines, “@ la Scott.” He was recog- 
nized as the family laureate. When 
his grandmother died his grandfather 
bespoke an elegy and said, “Here is 
half-a-guinea for you; the first you 
have ever earned by poetry, and, take 
my word for it, the last.” Asa buy his 
chief characteristics were his love of 
poetry, of nature, especially the sea 
and the stars, and his kindness to ani- 
mals. He was sent to school at Louth, 
but it was not a success, and he re- 
turned home to study under his father. 
At Louth, however, he found his first 
publisher—a local bookseller, Jackson, 
who gave his brother and himself the 
not unhandsome sum of £20 for the lit- 
tle volume, “Poems by Two Brothers,” 
issued in 1827. His son gives at the 
end of the first chapter some further 
specimens of his dramatic and lyric 
writing of this time, of which the late 
Master of Balliol said justly, “They are 
most original, and it is wonderful how 
the whelp could have known such 
things.” In 1827 he followed his elder 
brother to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The University of that time was still 
what Wordsworth had found it forty 
years before, a cold and formal place. 
He read, as we find Hallam doing, 
rather for himself than for the courses 
prescribed, and it seems rather an odd 
if happy incident that a poem origi- 
nally written on the battle of Armaged- 
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don should with a little alteration have 
won the University prize offered for a 
composition on the scarcely less quaint 
subject of Timbuctoo. But “Timbuc- 
too” is certainly a striking piece of 
writing and versification. Matthew 
Arnold, who read it as a lad, “prophe- 
sied the greatness of Tennyson,” and 
it was @ propos of it that Hallam wrote 
to Gladstone:— 

“I consider Tennyson as promising 
fair to be the greatest poet of our gen- 
eration, perhaps of our century.” 

Tennyson certainly enjoyed the de- 
lights and felt the influences of college 
life. “The lights of those dawn golden 
times” were indeed a remarkable set 
of young men:— 


The friends among whom he lived were 
Spedding, author of the life of Bacon; 
Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton; 
Trench, afterwards Archbishop of Dub- 
lin; Alford, afterwards Dean of Canter- 
bury; Brookfield; Blakesley, afterwards 
Dean of Lincoln; Thompson, Stephen 
Spring Rice, Merivale, afterwards Dean 
of Ely; J. M. Kemble, Heath (Senior 
Wrangler 1832), Charles Buller, R. Mon- 
teith, and, above all, Hallam. 


In 1830, while still an undergraduate, 
he published his first volume. The re- 
ception of it was remarkable. Sir John 
Bowring wrote in the Westminster 
‘a propos of the poem, “The Poet’ :— 


If our estimate of Mr. Tennyson be cor- 
rect, he, too, is a poet; and many years 
hence may be read his juvenile description 
of that character with the proud con- 
sciousness that it has become the descrip- 
tion and history of his own work. 


A foreign tour with a college friend 
is a natural incident of undergraduate 
life. Tennyson did something more ad- 
venturous with Hallam. He set out 
for the Pyrenees with money for the 
insurgent allies of General Torrijos. 
Like Wordsworth, he was at once at- 
tracted by the fair ideals, and repelled 
by the vile tools, of revolution. He 
came back “impressed with the light- 
heartedness of the French, but in- 
finitely preferring the free air of En- 
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gland,” and, in particular, struck with 
the look of good sense in the London 
people. 

His son closes this chapter, like the 
last, by giving some specimens of un- 
published poems of the period. Excep- 
tion may be taken by some to the in- 
clusion of so many, perhaps of any, 
pieces not published by Lord Tennyson 
himself. But we think that if in most 
eases the poet showed his own fas- 
tidious judgment in not publishing 
them with his other works, his son has 
done right to give here these _ speci- 
mens, selected of course from a large 
number. Some are perfect in them- 
selves; others, like the studies or 
sketches of the old masters, are too 
good to be lost and all are part of his 
life and art, and supplement and often 
illustrate the pieces the world knew 
and loved before. There is a very Ten- 
nysonian ring about the lines 


Life of the Life within my blood, 
Light of the Light within mine eyes: 


and the sonnet on the Cambridge of 

1830 possesses an historical as well as 

a poetical interest:— 

Therefore your Halls, your ancient Col- 
leges, 

Your portals statued with old kings and 
queens, 

Your gardens, myriad-volumed libraries, 

Wax-lighted chapels, and _ rich-carven 
screens, 

Your doctors, and your proctors, and your 
deans, 

Shall not avail you, when the Day-beam 
sports 

New-risen o’er awaken’d Albion. No! 

Nor yet your solemn organ-pipes that blow 

Melodious thunders thro’ your vacant 


courts 

At noon and eve, because your manner 
sorts 

Not with this age wherefrom ye stand 
apart, 


Because the lips of little children preach 

Against you, you that do profess to teach 

And teach us nothing, feeding not the 
heart. 


Tennyson did not stay out his time 
at the University, but left in 1831. “As 

















he drove away in the coach his last 
sight in Trumpington Street was 
Thompson’s handsome face under the 
light of a street lamp.” In 1832 the 
second volume of poems was pub- 
lished. The Quarterly attacked, but 
Rogers approved it. “Rogers defends 
you publicly as the most promising 
genius of the time.” 

In 1833 came his great and determin- 
ing sorrow. Arthur Hallam, who had 
gone abroad with his father, died sud- 
denly at Vienna. The shock staggered 
and for a while seemed to paralyze 
Tennyson. 


On the evening of one of those sad 
winter days (of 1833-4) my father had al- 
ready noted down in his scrap-book some 
fragmentary lines which proved to be the 
germ of “In Memoriam.” 


Where is the voice Iloved? Ah, where 
Is that dear hand that I would press? 
Lo! the broad heavens, cold and bare, 
The stars that know not my distress! 


The question has naturally been 
raised whether Hallam was worthy of 
such intense grief and eulogy. “In the 
letters from his friends there was a 
rare unanimity of opinion about his 
worth,” to the truth of which Mr. Glad- 
stone was then, and Is still, a living 
witness. Of the effect of his loss upon 
his friend there can be no doubt. In 
the useful chronological table prefixed 
to the memoir it will be seen that from 
1832, when the second volume of poems 
was issued, Tennyson gave practically 
nothing more to the world until 1842. 
This silence of ten years, at a time 
when most young men, and especially 
young poets, are eager to follow up any 
early success, has often been remarked. 
How is it explained? How was thepoet 
occupied? The volumes before us give 
the answer. It is to be explained 
largely by the death of his friend. The 
poet was occupied in silent, patient 
work, polishing and perfecting his art, 
sounding to their depths the problems 
of life and death, reading, studying, 
writing, but not publishing. When, in 
1842, he once more came before the 
public, his old poems had been most 
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severely corrected; he had _ written 
many new ones of great beauty; he had 
begun, and carried a long way—though 
he kept it on the stocks for yet another 
eight years—the immortal record of his 
loss. Meanwhile,— 


Clouds and darkness 
Closed upon Camelot: 
Arthur had vanish’'d. 


He put aside his more joyous themes 
and projects; he began “The Two 
Voices,” or “Thoughts of a Suicide,” 
and “In Memoriam.” The first drafts 
of the two are found in the same man- 
uscript book He lived on with his 
mother, first at Somersby, then suc- 
cessively at Epping Forest, High 
Beech, Tunbridge Wells, and Boxley. 
It is noticeable that he does not seem 
to have thought of any profession, but 
preferred, as Miss Thackeray says, 
“his poverty and his golden dreams.” 
Joy came to him again in his corre- 
spondence with Miss Emily Sellwood, 
his future wife. But after a while the 
correspondence was forbidden, as there 
seemed no prospect of their being mar- 
ried. His most helpful friend at this 
time appears to have been Spedding, to 
whom he sends “The Two Voices” and 
the “Morte d’Arthur.” He steadily re- 
sisted publicity. When Mill proposes 
to notice him favorably in the London 
Review, he writes to Spedding to stop 
him. It was at this time, too, that he 
sought the acquaintance of Mr. Glad- 
stone as a former friend of Hallam. 

In 1842 we find him much in London, 
consorting with Carlyle, Rogers, Barry 
Cornwall, Thackeray, Dickens, Forster, 
Landor, Maclise, Leigh Hunt, Tom 
Campbell, and others. Carlyle writes 
an account of him for Emerson: 


Alfred is one of the few British and 
foreign figures (a not increasing number, I 
think) who are, and remain, beautiful to 
me, a true human soul, or some approxi- 
mation thereto, to whom your own soul 
can say “brother.” ... I do not meet in 
these late decades such company over a 
pipe. We shall see what he will grow to. 


At the same time he was “assiduous in 
exhorting him to leave verse and 
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rhyme and to apply his genius to 
prose,” and told him “that he was a 
Life Guardsman spoiled by making po- 
etry.” 

The 1842 volume gave him something 
like his true place. It was accepted 
at once in London and in America, and 
Ferdinand Freiligrath wrote from Ger- 
many, “Alfred Tennyson is indeed a 
true poet, though, perhaps, sometimes 
a little too transcendental.” Rogers 
told him that Shakespeare could not 
have done “Locksley Hall” better, and 
even Carlyle was converted, as he con- 
fesses in a most remarkable letter, to 
poetry. 

But human happiness and sorrow are 
strangely mixed. Just a little later all 
Tennyson’s own little property and a 
good deal of that of his brothers and 
sisters was lost by the failure of a busi- 
ness to which they had been induced 
to intrust it. 


Then followed a season of real hardship 
and many trials for my father and mother, 
since marriage seemed to be further off 
than ever. So severe a hypochondria set 
in upon him that his friends despaired of 
his life. “I have drunk,” he writes, “one 
of those most bitter draughts out of the 
cup of life which go near to make men 
hate the world they move in.” 


But he continued his reading:— 


“Another book I long very much to see 
is that on the superiority of the modern 
painters to the old ones and the greatness 
of Turner as an artist, by an Oxford 
undergraduate, I think.” 


And help came from an unexpected 
quarter. Mr. H. Hallam sent him a 
letter from Sir Robert Peel notifying 
that the crown had conferred upon 
him a pension of £200 a year. The 
story of Carlyle’s connection with this 
award has been told before, but the 
end may be repeated. Richard Milnes 
had pleaded inability. Solemn and em- 
phatiec was Carlyle’s response. “Rich- 
ard Milnes, on the Day of Judgment, 
when the Lord asks you why you 
didn’t get that pension for Alfred 
Tennyson, it will not do to lay the 


blame on your constituents; it is you 
that will be damned.” 

It was in the next year, 1847, that the 
only bitter piece of his ever printed 
yas published, and not by him—the 
famous lines which appeared in Punch 
over the signature “Alcibiades,” on 
Lytton Bulwer, who had attacked him 
because Peel had given him the pen- 
sion. His own note on this should be 
read. After the note, which ends 
“wretched work, odium literarium,” 
Tennyson added, “I never sent my 
lines to Punch. John Forster did. They 
were too bitter. I do not think that I 
should ever have published them.” He 
certainly never reprinted them, though 
often urged to do so, and the pretty 
dedication of “Harold” to Lytton Bul- 
wer’s gifted son is well known. 

The “Princess” appeared in 1847. 
The lovely songs, though part of the 
original conception, were not inserted 
till the third edition in 1850. It is in- 
teresting to know that there was an al- 
ternative version of “Sweet and Low,” 
and that Lady Tennyson, to whom 
both were submitted, chose the pub- 
lished one, because it seemed to her 
more songlike. Beauuful as is the 
hitherto unpublished version, we think 
that every one will endorse this deci- 
sion. “ ‘Tears Idle Tears’ was written 
in the yellowing autumn-tide at Tin- 
tern Abbey, full for me of its bygone 
memories,” the scene, many will re- 
member, of one of Wordsworth’s very 
finest effusions. “Blow Bugle Blow” 
was suggested by the echoes at Kil- 
larney. 

The year 1850, chronologically the 
central year of Tennyson’s life, is also 
the most important. In that year “In 
Memoriam” was published, in that 
year he was married, and in the same 
year shortly after he was made poet 
laureate. The chapter on “In Memo- 
riam” will be turned to by many read- 
ers with very special interest. It is 
written with evident care, and with 
much grace of expression, the opening 
lines in particular being almost a poem. 
In it Lord Tennyson has with wise tact 
gathered together and summed up 
much of his father’s views and utter- 














ances on religion, on life, and death. 
These are at once too profound and too 
sacred to be handled in any partial or 
passing manner. “His creed he always 
said he could not formulate, for people 
would not understand him if he did, 
but he considered that his poems ex- 
pressed the principles at the founda- 
tion of his faith.” “Free will,” he said, 
“is undoubtedly the main miracle.” 
“The love of God,” he told a young 
man, “is the true basis of duty, truth, 
reverence, loyalty, love, virtue, and 
work.” “In Memoriam” was published 
first anonymously, but the authorship 
was soon discovered. Its reception 
was somewhat mixed. One of the 
abiest of the reviews was by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Three cantos are given which 
were written for “In Memoriam,” but 
“omitted when I published, because I 
thought them redundant.” 

In the spring of the same year the 
poet met his wife again at Shiplake on 
the Thames, and shortly after they 
were married at the same place by his 
friend Mr. Rawnsley, the vicar of the 
parish. He said at the time that “it 
was the nicest wedding he had ever 
been at;” and in after years more sol- 
emnly, “the peace of God came into my 
life before the altar where I wedded 
her.” Wordsworth had died on Shake- 
speare’s birth and death day, April 23d, 
of this year. In November Tennyson 
had one night an odd dream about 
Prince Albert, and the next day a letter 
came offering him the post of laureate, 
“as a mark of her Majesty’s apprecia- 
tion of your literary distinction.” He 
attended the levée in Rogers’s court 
suit, which had also been worn by 
Wordsworth. The young couple had 
settled at Twickenham, and Tennyson 
made the acquaintance, soon to be the 
lifelong friendship, of the Duke of 
Argyll. A characteristic letter from 
Macready acknowledges the receipt of 
the fine sonnet addressed him on his 
leaving the stage. He began, too, now 


to attempt more public and patriotic 
utterances—“Britons, guard your own,” 
“Hands All Round,” “The Third of Feb- 
ruary,” and the “Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington,” 


the last 
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abused in all directions by the press, 
but appreciated at its true value in a 
letter from Sir Henry Taylor. The 
birth of his son Hallam, the first child 
that lived, is marked by a delightful 
letter from Mrs. Browning, with a P. 8. 
from her husband, and Henry Hallam 
and F. D. Maurice write to accept the 
office of godfather. A little later the 
Tennysons moved from Twickenham to 
Farringford. There, while the cannon 
boomed from Portsmouth, where the ar- 
tillery were practising for the Crimean 
war, Tennyson began “Maud,” his best 
abused child, but perhaps for that rea- 
son a special pet of hisown. The story 
of its genesis—it was written back- 
wards, so to speak, from an earlier piece 
beginning “O that ’twere possible’’—is 
highly interesting. On December 2 
(1854), he wrote “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” in a few minutes, after 
reading the description in the Times, in 
which occurred the phrase “Someone 
had blundered,” and this was the origin 
of the metre of his poem. He sent 
copies later, learning that they would 
like them, to the soldiers before Sebasto- 


pol. 
In the summer of the next year, at the 
suggestion, we learn, of the present 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Oxford of- 
fered Tennyson her best honor, the 
D.C.L. He stayed at Balliol and 
smoked in the master’s garden in his 
scarlet robes, and “in the evening at 
Magdalen had long talks with Mr. Glad- 
stone and Montalembert,” who was also 
receiving a degree at the same En- 
eaenia. Under September 18th of the 
same year the diary contains the follow- 
ing entry: “I dined yesterday with the 
Brownings and had a very pleasant 
evening. Both of them are great ad- 
mirers of poor little ‘Maud.’” The two 
Rossettis came in later, and the poet 
read “Maud” to some of the company. 
D. G. Rossetti wrote to Mrs. Allingham 
about this evening, “He is quite as 
glorious in his way as Browning in his, 
and, perhaps, of the two even more im- 
pressive, on the whole, personally.” 
“Maud,” though containing passages of 
as instant and overpowering beauty as 
anything Tennyson ever wrote, is diffi- 
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¢cult, and the critics were to be pardoned 
if they did not at first fully appreciate 
it. Some of his best friends and best 
admirers were thrown out, including 
Mr. Gladstone, who, however, recanted 
publicly after hearing Tennyson read it. 
“The broad-brimmed hawker of holy 
things” was not meant for John Bright. 
“T did not know at the time that he was 
a Quaker.” 

In 1856 the poet bought Farringford, 
and while he was in the muddle of re- 
furnishing, Prince Albert made his first 
call. “From the first the prince was 
very cordial, and impressed my father 
as being a man of strong and self-sacri- 
ficing nature.” A happy sketch of 
Tennyson at this period is that of Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, who concludes by say- 
ing, “I thought of a remark I once heard 
from the lips of a distinguished English 
author, Thackeray, that Tennyson was 
the wisest man he knew, and I could 
well believe that he was sincere in max- 
ing it.” Ruskin writes about the same 
period on the illustrated edition of the 
poems, “We P. R. B.’s must do better 
for you than this some day, meanwhile 
I do congratulate you on “The wind is 
blowing in turret and tree,’ and Ros- 
setti’s Sir Gahalad, and the Lady of 
Shalott, and one or two more.” 

In 1857 the queen desired an addi- 
tional stanza to “God Save the Queen” 
on the occasion of the marriage of the 
princess royal. Tennyson sent two, the 
second beginning “Fair fall this hal- 
lowed hour,” particularly pretty and 
musical. On the same page will be 
found a striking unpublished piece, 
“Havelock, Nov. 25, 1857.” We give 
one verse :— 


Bold Havelock march’d, 
Wrought with his hand and his head, 
March’d and thought and fought, 
March’d and fought himself dead. 


Close by is a remarkable letter from 
Lord Dufferin, with a copy of “Letters 
from High Latitudes.” He “feels grate- 
ful to the Orpheus whose music had 
made the gate of poetland fly open, and 
for years had longed to make your ac- 
quaintance.” In 1859 he wrote “Bo- 
adicea,” also “Riflemen, form,” and 


another patriotic song for sailors, “Jack 
Tar,” then perhaps specially season- 
able, but some will think hardly less 
seasonable now, as the first stanza may 
indicate:— 


They say some foreign powers have laid 
their heads together 
To break the pride of Britain and bring 
her on her knees, 
There’s a treaty, so they tell us, of some 
dishonest fellows 
To break the noble pride of the Mistress of 
the Seas. 
Up Jack Tars and save us! 
The whole world shall not brave us! 
Up and save the pride of the Mistress of 
the Seas! 


The reception of the “Idylls” was all 
that could be desired. Ten thousand 
copies sold in the first week. Again, 
one of the very best of the reviews was 
by Mr. Gladstone. Letters are given 
from Longfellow and Thackeray, the 
last an extraordinary eulogy. “I have 
had out of that dear book the greatest 
delight that has ever come to me since 
I was a young man.” The Duke of 
Argyll wrote that even Macaulay had at 
last become converted. “Although by 
practice and disposition he is eminently 
a critic he did not find one single fault.” 
Kingsley notes a similar capture of Mr. 
Walter, and Prince Albert, Jowett, 
Clough, and Ruskin express their own 
delight. Macaulay, though the Duke of 
Argyll, suggests the Sangreal as a sub- 
ject for a new Idyll. Tennyson 
writes :— 


I doubt whether such a subject could be 
handled in these days. It would be too 
much like playing with sacred things. 
The old writers believed in the Sangreal. 
Many years ago I did write Lancelot’s 
“Quest of the Grail’ in as good verses as 
I ever wrote; no, I did not write, I made 
it in my head, and it has now altogether 
slipt out of memory. 


But he so far yielded as to take a trip 
with Palgrave to Tintagel. 

In December, 1861, Prince Albert 
died. Tennyson sent his “Dedication of 
the Idylls’” to Princess Alice. Her 
Royal Highness “transmitted them to 
the queen, who desired her to tell Mr. 
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Tennyson, with her sincerest thanks, 
how much moved she was on reading 
them, and that they had soothed her 
aching, bleeding heart.” A letter to the 
Duke of Argyll a little later tells its own 
tale: “My dear duke,—I am a shy beast 
and like to keep in my burrow. Two 
questions, what sort of salutation to 
make on entering her private room? and 
whether to retreat backward? or sidle 
out as I may?’ The account of the in- 
terview is very affecting, but is too long 
to quote, and would be spoiled by selec- 
tion. Next year the laureate lyre was 
tuned to a happier strain—the welcome 
to Alexandra:— 


I should have liked (writes Lady Au- 
gusta Bruce) you and dear Mrs. Tennyson 
to see the light on her Majesty’s coun- 
tenance as she read your lines, and as she 
speaks of the young joyous bride. 

In May the queen asked my father 
what she could do for him, and he said— 
“Nothing, Madam, but shake my two boys 
by the hand. It may keep them loyal in 
the troublous times to come.” So on the 
9th her Majesty sent for us all to Os- 
borne. 


In a letter soon after he speaks of meet- 
ing Mr. Gladstone. “Very pleasant, 
very interesting he was even when he 
discoursed on Homer, where most peo- 
ple think him a little hobby-horsical. 
Let him be. His hobby-horse is of the 
intellect and with a grace.” The vol- 
ume ends with a very handsome con- 
gratulation and compliment to Swin- 
burne on “Atalanta.” 

The second volume opens with the 
visit of Garibaldi in 1864. The “War- 
rior of Caprera” planted a Wellingtonia 
in the garden and recited fragments of 
his own and other Italian poems in the 
study. Tennyson was charmed with 
his simplicity, but thought that in 
worldly matters he had the “divine stu- 
pidity of a hero.” This was the year of 
the publication of “Enoch Arden,” or 
the “Old Fisherman,” as he first called 
it—the most “popular” of all his poems. 
Sixty thousand copies were sold in a 
very short time. It was written, we 
learn, in about a fortnight. 

Some pages later Disraeli writes: “TI 
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would not, however, have you answered 
only by a secretary, and therefore 
trouble you with this to say that I re- 
member our acquaintance and am proud 
of it.” In July Longfellow visited him. 
“Very English we thought him,” and in 
August Mr. Darwin called and “seemed 
to be very kindly, unworldly, and agree- 
able. A. said to him, ‘Your theory of 
evolution does not make against Chris- 
tianity,’ and Darwin answered, ‘Cer- 
tainly not.’” In November, “Browning 
read his preface (to “The Ring and the 
Book’) to us last night. Full of strange 
vigor and remarkable in many ways; 
doubtful whether it can ever be pop- 
ular.” 

March 9, 1873, he went to London to 
meet Sir Clement Markham and find 
out about Sir Richard Grenville:— 


The line “At Florés in the Azorés Sir 
Richard Grenville lay” was on my father’s 
desk for years, but he finished the ballad 
at last all at once in a day or two. When 
he returned from London a telegram ar- 
rived saying that the dean was com- 
manded by the queen to ask whether, if 
some honor were offered to A., it would be 
acceptable. A. wrote that he did not him- 
self care for any honor except as a symbol 
of the queen’s kindness. The old life had 
been too good to desire any change even 
in outward things. 


Soon after he was definitely offered 
by Mr. Gladstone, on behalf of the 
queen, a baronetcy; but ultimately both 
he and his son decided that it should be 
declined, and when, a little later, Mr. 
Disraeli, in a very skilful and pretty 
letter, again made the offer, the same 
answer was returned. 

The famous “Metaphysical Society,” 
founded by Lord Tennyson, Professor 
Pritchard, and Mr. Knowles (the name 
was due to Lady Augusta Stanley), 
naturally calls for a chapter to itself. 
“At one of the preliminary meetings my 
father said humorously that modern 
science ought at all events to have 
taught men to separate light from heat, 
and this was certainly adopted as the 
rule of the society.” After lasting a 
decade the society died, as Huxley as- 
serted, of “too much love,” but my father 
declared “that it perished because after 
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ence on this head with Mr. Gladstone 
is most characteristic. It culminates in 
his sending the prime minister some fine 
lines :— 


ten years of strenuous effort no one had 
succeeded in even defining the term 
metaphysics.” <A very interesting com- 
munication from Dr. Martineau gives 
an account of Lord Tennyson’s connee- 
tion with the society and his meta- 
physical views as they appeared to the 
writer. 

From the Metaphysical Society we 
turn to the historical plays. As a dra- 
matie author, Tennyson was of course 
much criticised, and did not live to see 
the success of “Becket” on the boards of 
the Lyceum. But “Queen Mary” was 
warmly approved by Froude and 
Browning and, so Count Miinster in- 
formed the poet, by Prince Bismarck. 
“Harold” draws delightful letters from 
Longfellow, Browning, and G. H. 
Lewes, while “Becket” earned the suf- 
frages of historians like J. R. Green and 
Bryce; and Lord Selborne, in one of the 
most striking of all the many fine let- 
ters in these volumes, acknowledges the 
dedication “as the greatest real honor 
that has ever been done me.” 

In March, 1877, Tennyson wrote 
“Montenegro,” which he always put 
first among his sonnets. It is not sur- 
prising to learn that Gladstone was its 
inspirer. June of the same year brings 
a characteristic ietter of thanks from 
Victor Hugo to his éminent et cher con- 
frere, and Christmas a sonnet from 
Longfellow. The story of the voyage 
in the Pembroke Castle, with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech at Kirkwall, the royalties 
at Copenhagen, and the mooting of the 
peerage will be re-read with new inter- 
est. After much hesitation Tennyson 
was persuaded. “By Gladstone’s ad- 
vice I have consented to take the peer- 
age, but for my own part I shall regret 
my simple name all my life.” His own 
letter to the queen and her Majesty’s 
reply will be among the passages to 
which all readers will turn for them- 
selves. “He took his seat on the cross- 
benches, for, as he told Mr. Gladstone, 
he could not pledge himself to party, 
which he considered was made too 
much of a god in these days.” But he 
had to decide whether to vote with Mr. 
Gladstone at a critical moment of the 
Franchise Bill of 1884. His correspond- 


Steersman, be not precipitate in thine act 

Of steering, for the river here, my friend, 

Parts in two channels, moving to one 
end— 

This goes straightforward to the cataract; 

That streams about the bend; 

But tho’ the cataract seem the nearer way 

Whate’er the crowd on either bank may 
say, 

Take thou the “bend,” ‘twill save thee 
many a day. 


Mr. Gladstone, who wrote “My dear 
Tennyson, I think it a great honor to 
receive from you a suggestion in verse,” 
was able ultimately to satisfy the poet, 
who voted with him. 

The lines on Gordon, which he wrote 
the next year, were in reply to a letter 
from Whittier. In December, 1885, he 
writes to Mr. Bosworth Smith: “With 
you, I believe that disestablishment and 
disendowment would prelude’ the 
downfall of much that is greatest and 
best in England. Abuses there are no 
doubt in the Church, as elsewhere, but 
they are not past remedy.” After Mr. 
Gladstone had brought out his Home 
Rule scheme Tennyson sent him three 
fine lines from Pindar to the effect that 
it is “infinitely easy to destroy the con- 
stitution of a state,” but “infinitely hard 
to reconstruct it.’”’ The letter, which 
appeared in the Times on the eve of the 
election of 1892, “I love Mr. Gladstone, 
but hate his present Irish policy,” is 
well known. He had written in 1889 to 
a correspondent: “I am heart and soul 
a Unionist.” 

In 1888 he had a severe illness, which 
seemed to threaten his strength and in- 
deed his life, but he recovered, and on 
his eightieth birthday was again in good 
health. 


“Crossing the Bar’ was written by my 
father in his 8ist year on a day in October 
when we came from Aldworth to Farring- 
ford. Before reaching Farringford he 
had had the Moaning of the Bar in his 
mind, and after dinner he showed me the 
poem written out. I said “That is the 
crown of your life’s work.” He answered, 
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He explained the 


“It came in a moment.” 
Pilot as that Divine and Unseen who is 


always guiding us. A few days before 
my father’s death he said to me, “Mind 
you put ‘Crossing the Bar’ at the end of 
all editions of my poems.” 


In 1891 he was still able to travel, and 
began “Akbar.” “Even now, as in his 
youth, he loved the new metres he in- 
vented, and took the keenest interest in 
fresh fields of thought and in new sub- 
jects for poetry.” Letters to and from 
Mr. William Watson and a fine compli- 
ment from Mr. Rudyard Kipling con- 
nect him with the more recent develop- 
ments of English poetry. Mr. Kipling, 
whose “English Flag’ Tennyson had 
praised, wrote: “When the private in 
the ranks is praised by the general, he 
cannot presume to thank him, but he 
fights the better next day.” 

His last year opened sadly with the 
lines on the death of the Duke of Clar- 
ence. He worked at his last book. The 
last poem he finished was “Whirl and 
follow the Sun.” His last letters were 
characteristically to Mr. E. W. Whym- 
per about Chimborazo, to Sir Henry 
Parkes about Australia, and to the 
Zemindar Bechari Lal about India; and 
the last discussion which is mentioned 
is on the single authorship of Homer, 
which he upheld. The end came, as all 
know, on October 6, 1892. 

At the close of the memoir come 
twenty-five pages of letters bearing the 
heading “The Queen.” Though placed 
last they will be turned to first by not a 
few, and will all be read, as Lord 
Tennyson says, with heartfelt interest; 
of the queen’s own letters, two espe- 
cially so—the letter to Lord Tennyson 
after the death of the Duke of Albany, 
and a delightful little note:— 


Dear Lord Tennyson,—Though a very 
humble and unpretending author, I send 
you my new book, which, perhaps, you 
may like to glance at. Its only merit is its 
simplicity and truth. What a warm win- 
ter we have had! Hoping that you are 
well, and wishing to be kindly remembered 
to Lady Tennyson, Ever yours truly, 

|e 

The long extract from the queen’s 
private journal under the date August 
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7, 1883, is also very touching. Perhaps 
the most characteristic bit of Lord 
Tennyson’s own letters is the close of 
one written in 1883:— 


The sight of the Princess of Wales in 
the midst of her own family, all of whom 
seem so royally simple and kindly, was, I 
think, the pleasantest thing that occurred 
in our whole voyage, delightful as it was; 
for the longer I live the more I value kind- 
ness and simplicity among the sons and 
daughters of men, 


It is noticeable that in the queen's 
later letters her Majesty the 
warmth of her feeling for her aged 
poet laureate by signing herself “Al- 
ways yours affectionately,” and “Ever 
yours affectionately,” while he is her 
Majesty’s “grateful and affectionate 
servant,” “loyal and affectionate sub- 
ject.” It may perhaps be doubted 
whether it was discreet to publish, but 
it is certainly highly interesting to read, 
the correspondence that passed at the 
time of the first Home Rule Bill. On 
April 16, 1886, at the close of a letter 
about Lionel Tennyson's the 
queen writes: “I cannot in this letter al- 
lude to politics, but I know what your 
feelings must be.” Tennyson replies: 
“Since your Majesty touches upon the 
disastrous policy of the day, I may say, 
that I wish I may be in my own grave, 
beyond sight and hearing, when an En- 
glish army fires upon the Loyalists of 
Ulster.” 

After these letters it might 
hardly possible to sustain the interest of 
the volumes, but the “appreciations” 
which follow, like the “reminiscences” 
given earlier, will be found to contain 
much of admirable judgment and ex- 
pression. Singularly consentient in 
their admiration and effection, they 
bring out very characteristically differ- 
ent sides of the poet’s many-sided na- 
ture. Lord Selborne sums up the 
“heroic” character and bearing of one 
“great in himself as well as in his work, 
the foremost man, in my eyes, of all his 
generation, and entitled to be ranked 
with the greatest of the generations be- 
fore.” Jowett notes his scholarship 
without pedantry, Tyndall his scientific 
accuracy, Froude, Mr. F. W. Myers, and 


shows 


illness, 


seem 
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Mr. Watts-Dunton each add _ their 
touches, the last speaking very happily 
of his “great veracity of soul;” while 
Mr. Palgrave, a very old and intimate 
but discriminating friend, dwells on his 
artistic skill, the charm of his conversa- 
tion—above all, his “lovableness;” and 
the Duke of Argyll, than whom none 
knew him better, on his “noble humil- 
ity,’ his “profound reverence,” his 
hatred of scorn, and his tenderness, and 
concludes, “to have been numbered 
among his personal friends I esteem as 
one of the greatest honors of my life.” 

A word may be said as to the illustra- 
tions. These have been well chosen 
and for the most part very successfully 
reproduced, and much interest will at- 
tach to the photograph of the original 
manuscripts of such pieces as “Break, 
Break,” ears, Idle Tears,” and 
“Crossing the Bar.” 

The poet’s life should be itself a poem, 
said Milton. “Poetry,” says Tennyson, 
in a beautiful and touching letter to a 
working man, “should be the flower and 
fruit of a man’s life in whatever stage 
of it, to be a worthy offering to the 
world.” Long as this notice already is, 
many topics have been perforce omitted 
or but scantily handled which might 
have been amply illustrated, the poet’s 
friendships, in particular his delightful 
relations with Browning, his patriotism 
and public spirit, especially his care for 
the empire, his dealings with children, 
his mode of working, the frequent long 
gestation and rapid production, the wit 
and humor of his conversation, the 
charm of his reading, his scholarship 
and love of language. But enough has, 
perhaps, been quoted to show that Ten- 
nyson fulfilled both Milton’s canon and 
his own, that the man was as good, nay 
better and greater, than his work, that 
his poetry was the natural outcome and 
expression of himself and his life. As 
he comes before us in these pages we 
see his “likeness to the dead below, his 
kindred with the great of old;” we see 
a man singularly gifted in body, mind, 
and soul, one who “looked as if he might 
have written the ‘Iliad,’” myriad- 


on 


minded, comprehensive, catholic, rang- 
ing with equal ease from the least to 
the greatest, yet withal reverent and 
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humble, ever like a little child, ever “as 
the greatest only are, in his simplicity 
sublime,” before all things loving truth 
and “loving love.” Men came to him 
expecting to find themselves in a “pal- 
ace of art;”’ they found themselves in a 
“palace of truth.” He has been called 
too sensitive. He cared little for the 
technical criticism of others on his 
work, for he had judged it himself, but 
he was exquisitely sensitive to unkind- 
ness or jealousy or spite. He was ac- 
cused of plagiarism, though, as Brown- 
ing finely said, “you might as well 
accuse the Rothschilds of picking 
pockets.” In these pages may be read 
the open secret of his wealth and his 
workmanship, his long study and great 
love of nature and letters. These vol- 
umes show what great and good poetry 
is, and how and by whom it comes to be 
written. The triumph of the poet, says 
Dante, is as rare as that of the Ceesar. 
“Joy should there be in Delphi when 
some one thirsts for the seldom-plucked 
laurel.” Men may rejoice, too, espe- 
cially his own countrymen, that an 
Englishman of our day should so well 
have lived the life and wrought the 
work of a true poet. 





From Cosmopolis. 
THE IDEALIST MOVEMENT AND POSITIVE 
SCIENCE, 


AN EXPEKIENCE. 


Omnis perfectio in hac vita quamdam imper- 
fectionem sibi habet annexam; et omnis 
speculatio nostra quadam caligine non caret. 


“O amare, O ire, O sibi perire, O ad 
Deum pervenire.” These were the 
words in which St. Augustine summed 
up, sixteen hundred years ago, the 
whole duty of the spiritual life. And 
still these words express the fulness of 
its aims and hopes. To love, that is to 
learn the divine charity; to press for- 
ward beyond all earthly barriers into 
those regions which eye hath not seen; 
to die to the world, so that we may 
live to God, that is, of a certainty, 
now, as it was yesterday, and forever 
shall be, the straight way of the spir- 
itual life. 

















Yet, to most of the men and womeu 
of to-day, absorbed in the particular 
interests of life, or devoted to the pros- 
ecution of particular spheres of know!l- 
edge, such words must seem but fool- 
ishness. Our education, even when not 
specially intended to develop the apti- 
tudes of practical life, is based on the 
principles of what is popularly called 
“science;”’ even literature itself, in so 
far as it forms any part of our train- 
ing, is studied from a “scientific” point 
of view, and on a method which is at 
least meant to be in harmony with that 
applied to the problems of physics. So 
far, it is well; but we may ask whether 
the methods of physical science are 
sufficient to call forth all the powers of 
man, for their advocates seem to some 
of us especially prone to lose sight of 
truth in the desire to assert half 
truths: “Sie wiiten und schreien und 
haben alle recht.” It seems, indeed, 
like citing some common truism to re- 
peat that, if the attention is directed 
persistently to minute subdivisions of 
knowledge, the mind—instead of learn- 
ing to perceive those aspects in which 
the smallest group of trivial facts to- 
gether with the mind that knows them, 
appear but as a part of a great whole— 
begins of necessity to look out for all 
the little points which make for differ- 
ence, and tend to accentuate opposi- 
tion. Under circumstances such as 
these, religion, philosophy, and art are 
forced into the background; the sense 
of beauty remains undeveloped nor 
can the growth of spiritual experience 
be fostered. 

Even those who love the things of 
the spirit suffer from the unfavorable 
conditions amongst which they find 
themselves striving. The devout Cath- 
olic will tell you that laxity has of late 
crept into the worship of the Third 
Person of the Trinity; the Methodist 
will lament that “silence has fallen on 
the Word of God.” Like Andrea del 
Sarto knit to the soulless wife, who did 
not understand, nor care to under- 
stand, about his art, “their words drop 
groundward, they cannot up to God!” 
And there are others, too, neither 
Catholics nor Methodists, who have 
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faith in the Divine, or essential, unity 
of all things; who are not content, like 
true mystics, simply to rest and re- 
joice in the peace which comes of the 
possession of this idea, but who have 
found, or seem to themselves to have 
found, a plan of reconciliation between 
faith and reason. It is to these, “sa- 
pientes qui sentiunt mecum,” that I 
now wish to say the little that I think 
I have to say. My training has, I 
know, not been sufficient to enable me 
to treat questions such as these by the 
method of positive demonstration; yet, 
on the other hand, I believe that the 
experience even of what St. Francois 
de Sales might call “an incomplete 
soul” may have some interest for, or 
be of some use to, those who share its 
aspirations and desires. To such then, 
I may say, there is something intensely 
sad in the crudely negative attitude 
which is common to the more active- 
minded of the young of our own day. 
All who have realized, through their 
own past, how much is lost to morai 
training by the general rejection of re- 
ligious discipline, and who can under- 
stand how the free play of the intellect 
is crippled by accepting the limitatious 
of sense-experience as the boundary cf 
all knowledge, cannot fail to look with 
regret on the tendencies of the present 
moment, when men—like children who 
carry everything to their mouths in 
order to be sure that their eyes do not 
deceive them—reject all testimony, 
save that which they can lay bare with 
the knife. They, and they alone, who 
have passed through this ordeal and 
in so doing have gained a wider out 
look, can fully comprehend how much 
is forfeited by those who either 
main petrified in an attitude of nega- 
tion, or who lapse into purely formal] 
assent to all that they once questioned, 
having neither solved nor silenced the 
doubts which cling to them. 

How often has not one admired the 
lovely peace of early implicit belief in 
the Divine origin and order of all 
things, manifested by those who have 
faithfully submitted themselves to the 
discipline of the Church, only to see !i 
rudely shaken by contact with the n- 


re- 
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gations of current popular literature. 
Ignorant belief, coupled with an in- 
quiring temper, falls an easy prey to 
the bare assertions of ill-digested se.- 
ence, or is readily fascinated by the 
outspoken repudiations of a philosophy 
which has forgotten its metaphysics. 
The “shades of the prison-house begiu 
to close,” and he whose conversation 
was with the angels is captured by the 
new gospel which has stripped from 
knowledge those sacred garments of 
beauty and truth, whereby her nakec- 
ness was, aforetime, veiled in the eyes 
of men. 

The phase through which, under the 
stress of these influences, the present 
age is passing, may count, it is true, for 
little in the lite of the race, but indi- 
vidual lives are swallowed up in it, so 
that when once again, as shall surely 
be, the old vistas are reclaimed by the 
human spirit, it will be too late to 
earry their joys to the dead. What 
then may we do? Is there, in truth, no 
course open to us, but to say to the 
young: Omnia ergo vanitas preter 
amare Deum,” and, having so said, to 
leave them with that formula uninter- 
preted on their lips, either to be choked 
by it, or to swallow any other on the 
top of it, as chance may determine? Is 
it not possible to give some sort of 
direction to their intelligence when it 
reaches that springing stage—the stage 
in which the old beliefs are held less 
dear; when, indeed, it seems as if re- 
volt were a duty, when it appears to 
the young soul as if, in discarding its 
past altogether, it were but giving 
proof of its worthiness to share in the 
great advance made by an enlightened 
age. 

There are thousands amongst us in 
this position; thousands in whom a 
very real desire to learn truth, and be 
true to it, co-exists with the weakness 
of wishing to be thought advanced. 


Such as these are often carried beyond 
themselves by the current habits of 
violent affirmation and extravagant re- 
pudiation, or by that love of public rec- 
ognition which lays hold more or less 
on all of us, and exposes the weaker 
sort—who fear to probe a question lest 
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they should have to avow ignorance-- 
to the danger of becoming the mouth- 
pieces of every windy blast of asser- 
tion. Others there are, too, who would 
gladly strive to be something more 
than the passive recipients of popular 
forms of opinion; but even amongst 
these one constantly finds that early 
mental training has done so little for 
them that a man, in his own way )per- 
haps a man of mark, is utterly unable 
to apprehend in what wise the whole 
field of thought is likely to be affected 
by the movement in which he is actu- 
ally living. If, indeed, he happen to 
have been caught at the outset by some 
fanatical form of denial of the faiths 
and ideals of the past—which, after all, 
is often no more than an extreme state- 
ment of the Protestant principle of 
subjective freedom—he almost inevi- 
tably continues to be the prisoner of 
his own first fault. Just as the ideal- 
ist, whom such a one despises, will 
steadily ignore the true bearing of the 
various problems by the solution of 
which the process of reconstruction 
can alone be made possible, even so the 
materialist remains unconscious that 
the great movement of to-day has any 
other than its destructive aspect. It is 
useless to plead with either; like the 
pilgrims who laid their offerings on the 
false altar, they say:— 


Our gifts once given must here abide. 
Our work is done, we have no heart 
To mar our work. 


Yet these two, the one-sided idealist 
who will not see the new light which 
has been shed on many vexed probh- 
lems by the progress of the sci2nces, 
and the man of the practical world. to 
whom any form of religious and spec- 
ulative optimism appears but as the 
foolish imagining of a child in a world 
of dreams, have each, in their different 
ways, forsworn their birthright. For 
if men cannot all come to a complete 
apprehension of the bearing of the 
present conflict between opposite 
modes of thought, and to the percep- 
tion of that ripeness of knowledge by 
which we may conceive of a_ unity 
which transcends them all; if all can- 























not join the company of those rare 
spirits who are able in the might of 
their intelligence to sum up all formu- 
las; if many needs must stand inferior, 
even to the vigorous exponents of one 
or other of the great currents of the 
day; all these may yet rank with such 
as intuitively seek after the wholeness 
of knowledge, who, wh'Jst striving to 
eatch at least a glimpse the con- 
quests of modern science, desire to lift 
up their minds in the contemplation of 
eternal truth, and would fain set the 
fruits of man’s endeavor in the light 
of absolute wisdom. Surely such as 
these are also children of the spirit, 
whose needs deserve the tenderest 
care; but “How shall we lead them*”’ 
It is impossible, nowadays, for any 
man to pretend to universal learning, 
seeing that the borders of human 
knowledge have been so vastly ex- 
tended, but it is becoming every day 
easier to all of us to acquire “des 
clartés de tout.” Every year the work 
of popularizing the results of the deep- 
est researches of science, and not of 
science only, “falsely so called,” but 
those also of the utmost reaches of 
thought, is carried further. We have, 
as it were for our daily bread, popular 
articles contributed to the magazines 
by men who can speak with authority: 
that is, perhaps, but a doubtful advan- 
tage, at least from an educational point 
of view, for the discussions of detail in 
which they often engage are, neces- 
sarily, misleading to the uninstructed. 
A partial statement concerning some 
one aspect of truth put forth in strong 
polemical language carries away an in- 
genuous mind, and the reader rises 
from its perusal his heart aflame with 


e 
Or 


the conviction that the Law and the 
Prophets have just fallen into his 
feeble hands. Verily the young men, 


whom a critic recently described as 
“fresh from Cambridge, who have read 
Herbert Spencer and think they have 
fathomed everything,” are in numerous 
company! 

Though, however, there never was a 
time in which incompetent opinion has 
been more sure of itself, or has gained 
wider currency, fortunately also there 
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never was an epoch in which the 
seeker after truth could command 
higher service, and they who have not 
the leisure which alone can enable us 
to ripen in silence the fruits of long 
study, may, it would seem, being 
wisely directed, come to understand 
something at least of the results ob- 
tained by others. Wise teachers might 
surely point out to them the relative 
value of the diverse phases of negation 
through which we are possibly making 
our way to some form of reaffirmation, 
even though the results of that move- 
ment are in no direction ready for 
paragraphing in popular statements. 
There of course, nothing about 
which human beings as a rule feel 
greater certainty than the finality of 
their own convictions, especially in 
matters of belief and morals, yet 
surely it might be suggested to those 
who think it smart to say that for 
them “There is no God,” that it is just 
possible, supposing their experience 
were enlarged, that they might believe 
in something else than the material 
world of whose existence they make so 
sure. As Heine with double 
meaning :— 


is, 


says 


Jetzo, da ich aufgewachsen, 

Viel gelesen, viel gereist, 

Schwillt mein Herz und ganz von Herzen 
Glaub ich an den Heiligen Geist. 


Amongst these young ones, too, there 
are not a few who part unwillingly 
from the traditions of their childhood; 
to whom it seems, as I have said, that 
in cutting themselves adrift from their 
most cherished they are 
obeying a higher call; and the question 
whether we can offer help to 
without hindering their mental expan- 
sion, is one which presents problems of 
the greatest difficulty. There is a crit- 
ical moment, when the mind gains con- 
sciousness of independence, 
and the growing activity of the reason- 
ing powers begins to cause a not un- 
natural distrust of the emotional im- 
pulses, so that their leading is ques- 
tioned and rejected. No authoritative 
teaching can allay the speculative un- 


associations 


these, 


its own 
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easiness which is then developed, and 
any attempt to offer it is, indeed, 
nearly certain to be resented and mis- 
judged. It is, however, possible that 
judicious stimulation of the scepticism 
which, at first sight, appears to be 
wholly destructive of spiritual insight, 
may ultimately bring it within the 
sphere of appointed progress, so that 
it will compass its own defeat. “La 
métaphysique,” said Auguste Comte, 
“reste toujours un pur dissolvant de la 
théologie.”’ Yet sometimes, as I will 
try to show, it has been known to fall 
out otherwise, for the learning to think 
about thought, and the effort to attain 
to a clear conception of its forms, fa- 
miliarize the mind with a sense of cer- 
tainty in regard to abstract ideas, and 
by so doing lead it to question the abso- 
lute necessity for material proofs as 
the basis of beliet. 

I myself have seen those trained in 
passionate devotion to the Catholic 
creed—but taught, nevertheless, to live 
in perfect sincerity of thought—who 
have renounced that creed in obedience 
to the behests of a conscience overmas- 
tered by the imperative certainties 
which science had offered to them, in 
the heyday of their youth, as a free gift, 
yet a gift by the acceptance of which 
their allegiance to the things of the 
Spirit—or so it seemed to them—was 
necessarily withdrawn. I have known 
such minds repelled by the new order 
to which they had attached themselves, 
they not being quit, as it were, of the 
hauntings of some inherited desire 
after symmetry and completeness; and 
conscious that, since man cannot live 
by bread alone, then, somewhere there 
should be place, even under the new 
law, for the Word of God. Such I 
have known, the anguish of whose 
souls was veiled from men, by a calm 
and high renunciation of all palliations 
of that which was for them a dire ne- 
cessity; and I have seen these, led on- 
wards still by that same desire to find 
a sure basis for thought—which had 
previously carried them away from the 
creed of their youth—striving to obtain 
an insight into the history of those 


very metaphysics whose proper office is 
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the destruction of theology. And these 
same I have seen, who coming thereby 
to some conception of the scientific de- 
velopment of thought, and of the rela- 
tion of that development to the devel- 
opment of religious dogma, have found 
in metaphysics that of which they had 
despaired, namely, the scientific state- 
ment of those truths, mental and 
moral, the revelation of which they had 
formerly received under their emo- 
tional aspect through the teaching of 
religion. 

Some instance, though, of the influ- 
ence of this class of reading, if only 
in a single case, may better serve to 
show why I think such _ studies of 
greater value, even when they cannot 
be profound, than any lengthy discus- 
sion of what may be conceived to be 
their office in the general scheme of hu- 
man knowledge. I have before me a 
fragment of self-history written—not 
for publication, and therefore probably 
in large measure truthful—by one well 
known to me, in which others may, 
perhaps, recognize with interest the at- 
tempt to work out, in living, certain 
problems familiar to all those who, 
fired by the desire to be, as well as 
know, have striven to harmonize their 
lives in accordance with each fresh 
conquest of their minds; and which 
may serve as an illustration, not only 
of the nature of the influences under 
which, as it seems to me, many of the 
best among the younger generation are 
now passing, but also may suggest the 
means by which such influences may 
be brought te render the highest ser- 
vice to their mental and moral develop- 
ment. 

The writer was brought up in the 
tenets of the “High Church,” and took to 
heart the moral code of Anglo-Catholic- 
ism with intense fervor, applying its 
precepts of self-abnegation and _ self- 
sacrifice to every trifling incident of 
daily life. His reading, even at an 
early age, must have been very varied, 
and of some extent, for I find extracts 
from St. Augustine, and others of the 
Fathers, as well as selections from En- 
glish divines of the Reformation period, 
in the first note-books which have come: 
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into my hands. It was, however, di- 
rected solely by the desire to find con- 
firmation and support of the principles 
in which he had been instructed; but, 
as his interest in tracing the history of 
that great ecclesiastical polity, of 
which he had mastered the conception, 
became predominant, his religious 
views were slowly materialized, and 
gradually assumed less and less 
of an emotional character. As _ this 
condition of mind developed, he nat- 
urally forsook the exact observance 
of Church practices, such as confes- 
sion, penance, and the like, while still 
holding fast to its ethical system—a po- 
sition which, at that time, appeared to 
him to be put, with admirable logic, in 
the preface to Comte’s “Catéchisme 
positiviste.’ Thus it was that my 
friend, just when the basis of early be- 
liefs was shaken in his mind, came into 
contact with a system which at least 
attempted to face the anarchy caused 
by such a shock, and which offered to 
those whose conduct could no longer be 
directed and animated by faith in re- 
vealed religion, a test by reference to 
which they might judge themselves. 
The fulfilment of the obligations of this 
test demanded too a self-abnegation as 
complete as that exacted by the “Imi- 
tatio Christi’—a book which continued 
to be my friend’s constant companion, 
for the imitation, which fails us as 
soon as the sense of duty to oneself 
comes to form a part of one’s concep- 
tion of duty to others, must always be 
a source of strength and nourishment 
to those under the impression of the 
paramount moral obligation of self- 
sacrifice. The determination, there- 
fore, to work out the Comtist system in 
daily life brought no change into my 
friend’s conception of the standard of 
duty. 

But after some years passed in this 
obedience, a change wrought itself out 
through a time of much distress and 
suffering to my friend and to those 
about him; indeed, during this time, it 
might have been’ thought—though 
falsely—that it was they, rather than 
he, who endured the chiefest pain. I 
will here, however, let him speak for 
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himself. “I began,” he says, “to be 
aware, aS my powers and character 


matured, that my whole nature fought 
against the self-imposed yoke. I be- 
‘ame aware of an intense desire for 
the enjoyment of life—not in any lim- 
ited or common sense, but a desire for 
knowledge and experience in every di- 
rection, utterly incompatible with the 
ideal of entire self-renunciation with 
which I was striving to bring myself 
into conformity; but I regarded the 
protest of my own nature as immoral, 
and strove yet more earnestly to sup- 
press it. Casting about for help in the 
path which appeared to me hateful, 
but right, I sought to cheat myself by 
forcing the very passion with which I 
desired other things into the one outlet 
that I believed to be authorized, carry- 
ing this so far as to feign pleasure in 
these enforced courses. In so doing I 
harmed others, raising in them expec- 
tations which could only have been ful- 
filled by a lifetime of deceit. The sole 
justification of such a course now ap- 
pears to me to lie in the assumption 
that constant acting would become sec- 
ond nature, and that. looking to the 
disturbance which self assertion might 
have caused to those about me, self- 
suppression was to their interest. 

“As this intense desire for the ful- 
ness of life grew, the horror of the mo- 
notony, the narrowness and pressure 
of my immediate surroundings grew 
also, and, when I sought to put away 
the horror as a mood truly sinful, it 
would return with redoubled force. 
Then it would seem to me as if all ca- 
pacity for pleasure, all the energy 
which prompted me to ask for the wid- 
est possibilities of life, were tied and 
bound as with chains; but in reaction 
against this mood, which I judged 
weakness, I would strive by imagina- 
tion to work up the reality in which 
I lived till it should assume a shape 
which might satisfy myself. Its dead- 
ness should be withdrawal from the 
world, its monotony aspiration to the 
higher life. At such times the desire 
to be consistent with my own past and 
the fear of wounding others would be 
uppermost, together with the hope 
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(daily growing fainter) that, by self- 
discipline, all cravings would be stilled 
which outward circumstances could 
not satisfy.” 

Here I suppress particulars which 
might possibly lead to the betrayal of 
my friend’s personality, and which 
have, in truth, no value for any but the 
idle curious; it is enough to note that 
the reaction of his temperament 
against his early system of life and 
morals was stimulated even by his 
studies. Study of the Reformation 
epoch had developed into study of the 
Renaissance, study of the Renaissance 
had quickened his interest in the classi- 
eal studies of his boyhood. He now 
read with the simple desire to know, 
and his mind became alive to the 
beauty of the Aristotelian conception 
of the satisfaction of all the energies 
as offering a complete and splendid 
theory of life. 

To conceive of such a theory, even as 
embodied in certain types of the Hu- 
manists, was to conceive of a justifica- 
tion for revolt. It was light in the 
darkness, and in the first excitement of 
its dawning it seemed to him as if a 
true man should demand, as of right, 
all pleasure, all knowledge, life at full 
stretch between morn and night. “The 
system,” he says, “of which I felt the 
wheels grinding all round me, and of 
which I then failed to see the connec- 
tion with, and place in, the order of 
real life, added to my intolerance. I 
appeared to myself to have been 
robbed, to have robbed myself, of life. 
It was more than a reaction against 
Christian and Comtist ideals, it was a 
revolt. It was something so new to 
one such as I, to recognize that the in- 
dividual had rights, had a right to live 
in the development of his own nature, 
to satisfy his own aspirations, to pos- 
himself.” With this recognition 
naturally came the instinct of self-as- 
sertion. “Why,” I asked, “should I 
never take my will of anything? Why 
should my days be all duty and 
those of others all demand? Why 
should I renounce my own interests 
and convictions because they were 
alien to those with whom I dwelt? The 
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falsity of my life for years past now 
appeared abhorrent to me, and it 
seemed better to suffer from any form 
of truth to myself and grow, than to 
stiffen in a cheat which destroyed my 
soul. The self, which I had so long 
held at bay, now avenged the subjec- 
tion to which it had been condemned, 
and—in the desperation of the struggle, 
which seemed like one for life—I was 
unable to place myself in any just re- 
lation to my past, and was ready to 
thrust aside all claims that others 
might have on me, lest my own should 
be eternally foregone. I had no joy of 
this freedom, it came in such terrible 
catastrophe, and with so painful a di- 
vorce from principles of action which 
had formed a part of my being through- 
out all my previous life.” 

This divorce, however, which my 
friend at first believed to be absolute 
and final, was only partial and tem- 
porary, and I think nis experience goes 
to show that the attitude of violent re- 
pudiation of all matters of knowledge, 
which cannot be subjected to the same 
tests as the objects of physical science 
(if it is not permanent), does whole- 
some service, for it seems to me, as if 
the period spent by him in this phase 
was not only a necessary experience, 
but in the end tended towards the 
fuller development of his moral nature. 
The wide views of the Humanists had 
liberated him from the narrow lines of 
Positivist theories on social questions, 
even as Positivism had suggested to 
him the possibility that modern society 
might give birth to an ideal, perhaps 
less romantic, but as imposing as that 
of the feudal times with which Church 
history had brought him into early fa- 
miliarity. His interests now took a 
new direction, and I remember that we 
all observed in him an ever-deepening 
absorption in the problems of modern 
life. “I became,” he says, “deeply im- 
pressed by the fertility of the Dar- 
winian idea of the ‘perpetual increase 
of facts in the universe’ in its applica- 
tion to questions of a political and so- 
cial character; and began to conceive 
of the modern revolution and of the 


irresistible development of democracy 
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from a new point of view, which en- 
abled me to accept what I had hitherto 
resisted in good faith; it appeared to 
me that the ideal of the world, and 
that of every form of human energy, 
must necessarily transform itself with 
the new wants and new discoveries of 
each generation. This, briefly, then, 
was what I gained in the days during 
which I continued striving to judge all 
things by methods of reasoning which 
had proved their fitness to be employed 
in dealing with facts, and in which I 
rejected all matter of knowledge which 
could not stand their test; but during 
these very days I began to spend much 
time in metaphysical reading, and so 
Was graduai-y arriving at something 
like a conception of the whole hie- 
rarchy of human knowledge. In arriv- 
ing at this conception I found myself 
also acquiring the conviction that meta- 
physics really give scientific form to 
the very truths which religion offers to 
our apprehension through the emo- 
tions.” 

Now it seems to me impossible that 
one who has gone through such a 
phase as that described in the papers 
of my friend should regain a complete 
view of life through the emotions; the 
symbolical torm in which non-material 
truths are presented by religion is not 
that by which such a one can, once 
more, work his way back to the accept- 
ance of such truths. Here it is that, as 
I conceive it, metaphysics may dis- 
charge their true office, by presenting 
to the developed and strengthened in- 
telligence a scientific view of those 
very truths which have been rejected 
by it in their old form. Thus it was, 
at least, that my friend regained pos- 
session of those mental truths with 
which he had parted in despair; thus it 
was that he came to regard them once 
more as the inalienable birthright of 
the human race. Periods of question, 
of doubt, of examination; periods in 
which improper methods are employed 
to ascertain their value—such periods 
in the world’s history have their littie 
image in the life of the individual. Is 
it possible that the human mind should 
permanently relinquish any domain of 
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knowledge which it has once made its 
own? Surely the leaders of thought 
will by and by reconquer for us the old 
strongholds? When the present phase 
of repudiation and over-assertion has 
done its work, will not the balance be 
righted, and a new departure, which 
will involve the acceptance of the old 
truths, be made, and made in safety? 
Is it not as foolish to imagine the 
human race permanently shutting it- 
self out from half the domain of knowl- 
edge, permanently engaged in the at- 
tempt to construct a scheme of the uni- 
verse with half the elements of human 
life omitted from it, as it is to despair 
of the individual who, for the moment, 
seems lost, in his search for truth, to 
all perceptions but those of the ma- 
terial world? 

Goethe has said, “I augur better of a 
child, a youth, who is wandering astray 
upon a path of his own, than of many 
who are walking aright upon paths 
that are not theirs. If the former... 
ever find the right path, that is, the 
path that suits their nature, they will 
never leave it.’’ And, on these grounds, 
I would not fear to inculcate on others 
the habit of never resting satisfied with 
the forms of knowledge. I would in- 
culeate the habit of pushing on always 
until the essence or truth or fact under- 
lying those forms has been reached; 
the same time, I would un- 
urge on them the impossi- 
bility of arriving at a esti- 
mate of any fact of human 
reason alone; reason, however power- 
ful, is a sorry tool unaided by the 
intuitive forces of emotion and imag- 


yet, at 
ceasingly 
correct 
life by 


ination. 

Heine, in whose bitterest jest rings 
ever the cry of Ajax—the cry for light 
—has put on record the thought which 
haunted him during his visit to a mad- 
house. “If there were no God, then,” 
he says, “men seeing these things must 
needs invent one!’ There are many to 
whom the world itself is even such a 
mad-house; for, once that our eyes be- 
hold the mystery of the Incarnation re- 
vealed in the triumph of the spirit over 
the flesh, do we not daily see Christ 
crucified ? 
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Warum schleppt sich blutend, elend, 
Unter Kreuzlast der Gerechte, 
Wiihrend gliicklich als ein Sieger 
Trabt auf hohem Ross der Schlechte? 


There are those even now amongst 
us who may be said, like St. Paul, to 
“bear about in their body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus,” and who make man- 
ifest that “the proof of the Christian 
religion is the Christian life.” Should 
we ask these to speak of such things as 
they do know, they will tell us that 
there are moments in which the sense 
of the reality of those things which are 
eternal becomes clear, when the facts 
of our earthly existence and environ- 
ment seem mere accidents, when that 
which is true, certain, and sure, that 
which enables them to stand free, even 
under shame, and insult, and injury, so 
that all these fall away from them and 
are of no account, is the vision of that 
which never passes away. They will 
tell us that, everywhere, they are 
aware of the presence of that eternal 
Power whom they name God; that in 


all things they see the workings of that 
Word which is Spirit, and the might of 


the mysterious Word made Flesh! 
“Ah! Lord God,” cries St. Augustine, 
“when shall I be wholly one with 
Thee!’ And if, in the despairing cry 
after the knowledge of the Life of God, 
the soul rises to some transient glimpse 
of the Divine Unity, the Beatific Vis- 
ion; then, in bonds and chains before 
the judgment seat, such a one may yet 
be free! “Instans tyrannus;”’ free, 
though perhaps only for an instant; 
yet the memory of that instant is a 
glory in the light of which all the bit- 
terness of life is overpast, a revelation 
the living consciousness of which no 
man can take away. 


EMILIA F. 8S. DILKrE. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
IN THE GUARDIANSHIP OF GOD, 
“Dittu Sansi, aged twenty-one, theft, 
six months,” read out the overseer of 
the jail, who was introducing a batch of 
new arrivals to the doctor in charge of a 
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large jail in the Upper Provinces of 
India. It was early morning. Outside 
the high mud walls, which looked like 
putty and felt like rock, the dew was 
frosting the grass in the garden where 
a favored few criminals were doing the 
work of oxen for the well-wheel, and 
turning the runnels of fresh water to the 
patches of spinach and onion. But 
here, inside the jail square, everything 
had the parched, arid look of sun-baked 
mud. Not a speck was to be seen any- 
where; the very prisoners themselves, 
standing in a long line, awaiting inspec- 
tion, with their dust-colored blankets 
folded upon the ground in front of them, 
looked like darker clay images waiting 
to be put on their pedestals. There was 
a touch of color, however, close to the 
arched gateway. First, a red-turbaned 
warder or two, guarding the wicket; 
then half-a-dozen constables in yellow 
trousers, and a deputy inspector of po- 
lice smart in silver laces and fringes; 
finally, the jail darogah, or overseer, a 
stoutish, good-looking Mohammedan 
with a tendency to burst out, wherever 
it was possible, into gay muslin, and 
decorate the edges of his regulation 
white raiment with fine stitchings. 
These, with a nondescript group fresh 
from the lock-up, were gathered about 
the plain deal table set in full sunlight, 
where the doctor sat, ticking off each 
arrival on the roster. He matched the 
jail, being dressed from head to foot in 
dust-colored drill, with a wide pith hat 
which might have been carved out of 
the putty walls. 

“All right, Darogah,” he said with a 
yawn, “No. 507. Go on—what’s the 
matter?’ 

Shurruf Deen, the overseer, was look- 
ing intently at the paper in his hand, 
and the rich brown of his complacent 
face seemed to have faded a little. 
“Nothing, Huzoor,” he replied glibly 
enough, though a quick observer might 
have seen the muscles of his brown 
throat laboring over the syllables. 
“The list is badly written, in the broken 
character. Thou shouldst speak to the 
clerk in thine office, inspector-jee; this 
name is almost illegible.” 

“°Tis Shureef, clear enough, Darogah- 
jee,” dissented the inspector huffily; 
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“and I should have thought it fits thine 
own name too close for——” 

“Shureef,” read out Shurruf the over- 
seer brusquely, “Shureef, Khoja, thirty- 
five, lurking house trespass by night, 
habitual offender, ten years.” 

The doctor looked up sharply. Ten 
years meant business; one can teach a 
lot in ten years—carpet-weaving, wood- 
carving, pottery-making—and the doc- 
tor’s hobby was his jail. What he saw 
was a man, looking many years older 
than his age, haggard and grey, yet 
despite this with a lightness and sup- 
pleness in every limb. Though this fig- 
ure was lean where the overseer was 
fat, wrinkled where the overseer showed 
smooth, there was a similarity in the 
rich color of their skins, in the regular- 
ity of their features which made the 
Englishman turn to look at the Darogah 
with the mental remark that the race- 
characteristics of India were very in- 
structive; for Shurruf was a Khoja also. 
“All right,” said the doctor. “No. 508.” 

“Five hundred and eight,” repeated 
the habitual offender calmly. “I will 
not forget. Salaam, Huzoor! Salaam, 
Darogah-jee.” 

“Do you know the man?” asked the 
doctor quickly of his subordinate; he 
was sharp as a needle, and there had 
been a note in the salutation which he 
did not understand. 

“He was in for two years when I was 
sub-overseer at Loodhiana, Huzoor,” re- 
plied Shurruf imperturbably. “He 
gave much trouble there; he will not 
here, since the doctor-sahib knows 
how to manage such as he.” 

Once more there was an undertone, 
but the doctor’s attention was riveted 
by the adroit flattery, and he rose to 
begin his inspection with a smile. It 
was true; he did know how to manage a 
jail, and there could not possibly be any 
cause for complaint when he was there 
to apportion each ounce of food scientifi- 
cally, to rout every germ, every microbe, 
and treat even contumacy as a disease. 
The five hundred and odd prisoners 
were, as it were, the doctor’s chessmen. 
He marshalled them this way and that, 
checkmating their vile souls and bodies 
while they were in his care. If they 
passed out of it into their own he took 
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no heed. They might make what they 
liked of themselves. But if they died, 
and, as the phrase runs, chose the Guar- 
dianship of God, he buried them tem- 
porarily in the jail graveyard, with all 
possible sanitary precautions, against 
the time when relations or friends 
might appear to claim the corpse. 
There was no official regulation as to 
the limit of time within which such 
claim could be preferred; but as a dead 
body remains in the special Guardian- 
ship of God for a year, it was an under- 
stood thing that a man should take over 
the task before the Almighty gave up 
the job; it was more satisfactory, espe- 
cially if the corpse was a Hindu and had 
to be burned. As for the doctor, he 
would have preferred to burn the lot, 
Hindu and Mohammedan alike; failing 
that, he—took precautions. 

As he walked down the line rapidly 
his sharp eye noted every detail, and 
Shurruf Deen had many a swift probing 
question to answer. He answered 
them, however, as swiftly, for he was 
the best jailer conceivable, so good that 
even the doctor allowed that he was 
almost capable of managing the jail 
himself. A man of unimpeachable 
character, he had yet a curious insight 
into the minds of the criminals he 
guarded, and a singular tact in manag- 
ing them, so that his record of continual 
rise in the world seemed likely to 
lengthen itself by an appointment to the 
most important jailership in the provy- 
ince. 

Shurruf Deen was working all he 
knew to secure this, and therefore, as he 
followed the doctor, his keen bold eyes 
were everywhere forestalling the possi- 
bility of blame. They fell, among other 
things, on Shureef’s thin, somewhat 
bowed figure, as it was marched off to 
be shaved, washed, manacled, and 
dressed to pattern. Then they turned 
almost mechanically to the paper he 
still held. “Shureef Deen, Khoja—ten 
years hard—three months solitary.” 
He gave a faint sigh of relief. Solitary 
confinement, even when broken up by 
philanthropy into blocks of a week, 
gave time. It meant many ameliora- 
tions to a prisoner’s lot which would be 
unsafe amid the ruck. Besides, no man, 
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like; and these I will give, if thou art 
wise, for the ten years——” 
> “T shall not live three months of the 


he told himself, would be fool enough 
to risk losing these favors simply to 
spite another man. 

He repeated this thought aloud that 
same evening, after lights were out, and 
the silence of solitary cells lay all over 
the jail, save in one of the latter where 
Shurruf sat whispering to Shureef. In 
the utter darkness the curious similarity 
of the place to a wild beast’s cage with 
its inner grating, barred cubicle and its 
outer high-walled yards let open to the 
sky, was lost, and the two men might 
have been anywhere. Shurruf, how- 
ever, sat on the millstones, as being 
more suited to his figure, while Shureef 
crouched on the ground beside the little 
heap of corn he was bound to give back 
ounce for ounce in flour and bran. And 
as he crouched, leaning listlessly 
against the wall, his supple hand moved 
among the wheat, raising it idly and as 
idly letting it slip back through his thin 
fingers. 

“Fate!” he echoed to something the 
other said; “nay, ‘twas not Fate, 
brother, which sent me to thy jail. I 
was hard pressed; I am growing old for 
the life; it kills men soon. The police 
would have had me in the big dacoity 
sase at Delhi despite all; so I bungled 
one further north, to come—where thou 
wast—brother.” 

“And thou didst right,” assented 
Shurruf eagerly; “I can make things 
easy for thee.” 

The wheat slipped with a soft patter, 
like rain, through Shureef’s fingers. 
“"Twas not that either which brought 
me to thy jail. Listen. I am far 
through this life, but another begins. I 
am not going to plead guilty there. It is 
not guilty there, not guilty on the first 
count, not guilty as a lad of fifteen for 
theft——” He paused, then a faint 
curiosity came to his listlessness and 
he looked at the half-seen figure 
beside him—‘“and such a theft! I— 
I have not done so mean a one— 
since——” 

Shurruf moved uneasily. “Mayhap 
not; boys do things men do not. And I 
have always—yea! thou knowest it— 
upheld thee better than some think. 
What then? Thy life is past amend- 
ment now, save for tobacco and such 


ten years, brother,” interrupted 
Shureef calmly; and at the words a 
pang of regret that the solitary confine- 
ment could not be inflicted straight on 
end, shot through Shurruf’s breast, kill- 
ing the faint remorse the remark had 
awakened; it would have simplified 
matters so much to have Shureef safe 
from the possibility of tale-bearing for 
those three months. “And, as I said, I 
want none of these things,” went on 
Shureef; “I only want the truth. Prom- 
ise to tell it, and I say naught; wilt 
promise, brother?’ 

“No!” whispered Shurruf fiercely. 
“What good would it do now?’ 

“It would make some mourn for me; 
it would make more than cursing follow 
me; it would be evidence for me, a boy, 
at the Great Court.” 

The sleek face beside the anxious one 
took a strange expression, half joy, half 
fear. “That is fools’ talk. Doth not the 
Lord know, is He not just?” 

“Yes, He knows,” persisted Shureef; 
“but others must know, else they will 
not claim my body, else my grave will 
not be cooled with tears. It would not 
harm thee much, Shurruf. Mayhap 
*twould be wiser for thee not to seek ad- 
vancement, since one, who might hear 
if the truth were told, seeks it also; but 
if thou stayest in this fat post od 

“Peace, fool!’ interrupted Shurruf 
passionately. “I will not. Thou hast 
no proof, so do thy worst. Thou canst 
claim me brother if thou wilt, naught 
else—” Shureef bent forward and 
whispered a name in his ear, making 
him start back. “It is not true,” he 
went on rapidly; “he died long since. 
Think not I do not understand, that T 
cannot follow thy evil thoughts. Have 
I not watched thee these twenty years? 
Have I not seen thee sink, and sink, and 
sink? Can I not guess thy guile——” 

“Because it should have been thine 
own, Shurruf,” interrupted his brother 
in a new tone. “But let that be. It 
matters not. I asked this thing of thee 
that thou mightest do it freely; if not, 
I take it—for I can take it now. I give 
thee a fortnight to consider; till then I 
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the home folk may claim my body when 


have no more to say, and thy words will 
be wasted.” 

He rose, feeling his way by the wall to 
the inner cell, and Shurruf, after paus- 
ing a moment, uncertainly, stole from 
the outer one, locking the door behind 
him. There were stronger arguments 
than words at his command, and he had 
a fortnight wherein to use them. And 
use them he did, unsparingly. The 
week of solitary confinement which fol- 
lowed, and the week of work in the gen- 
eral ward, were alternately hell and 
comparative heaven; a hell of scant 
food, work beyond limit, and punish- 
ments; a heaven of tobacco, opium, even 
a nip of country liquor now and then; 
and, as a foretaste of favors to come, 
there was a day of work in the jail- 
gardens among the cool runnels of 
water and the spinach-patches. 

For the doctor, having small faith in 
things beyond his ken, was dividing the 
dead who were in the Guardianship of 
God from the living who were in his 
own; in other words, he was enclosing 
a new graveyard beyond the garden, 
and as this involved work in the abso- 
lute open air, with greater chance of 
escape, the good-conduct men from the 
walled garden were drafted outwards, 
and their place supplied from within. 
But neither fifteen lashes, nor the privi- 
lege of smoking surreptitiously behind 
a thicket of jasmine and roses, tempted 
Shureef from the settled resolve which 
gave his face a curiously spiritual look. 
The doctor called it something else, and 
in the private list he kept of those in 
his care, put the name of an incurable 
disease opposite Shureef’s with this 
after it: “three months,” and he did not 
try to teach him carpet-weaving or 
pottery-making. 

The overseer, however, felt that three 
months was all too long for him, when, 
another week of solitary confinement 
coming round, he slipped over in the 
dead of night to Shureef’s cell, and 


found him once more fingering the corn 
idly; but as it was a moonlight night 
now he could see the grains of wheat, 
shining like gold, slip through the lean 
fingers. 

“It is not much I ask, brother,” per- 
sisted Shureef almost gently; “only that 
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I die. That is why I came to thy jail; 
for they will not, if the truth be not 
told, and only thou canst tell it, without 
flaw. True, I can harm thee, but I have 
no wish for that. See! 1 give thee yet 
another week for thought. That is 
three from three months; but I give no 
more.” 

Shurruf Deen went back to his quar- 
ters over the big entrance-gate where 
the warders waited on him as if he were 
a prince, and pondered over the 
dilemma in a white heat of indignation. 
[t was so selfish of Shureef; when God 
knew, what were a few tears more or 
less when a man had deliberately cast 
away his right to wailing a dozen times 
over? What Shureef had said about 
the first count was true, but what of 
the others? What right had he to claim 
any compensation for that first injus- 
tice? What right had he even to claim 
commiseration for the result of a life 
he had chosen? Yet the doctor gave it 
him; he even ordered him back to the 
garden after a day or two, with the re- 
mark to the native assistant surgeon 
that it was a case of the candle of life 
having been burned at both ends. “He 
might live a year,” he said critically, 
“but I give him three months; and of 
course he might drop down dead any 
day.” 

He might; if he only would before the 


week was out, thought Shurruf long- 
ingly. It would save so much trouble, 


for though the whole truth could easily 
be shirked, it would scarcely be possible 
to deny the relationship, or hush up his 
own share in the youthful escapade. 
For there had been sufficient for him to 
be dismissed by the magistrate with a 
reprimand for keeping bad company; 
and this, added to the scandal of a 
notorious criminal claiming kin to him, 
would militate against promotion. If 
Shureef would only drop down dead! 
He did. The very day before the 
week was up he was shot in an organ- 
ized attempt at escape on the part of 
five or six prisoners who saw their op- 
portunity in the temporary freedom of 
garden-work. A very determined at- 
tempt it was, involving violence, in 
which Shurruf gained fresh laurels by 
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his promptness in ordering the sentry 
to fire. One man was wounded in the 
arm, and broke his leg in falling back 
from the wali he was scaling. Shureef 
was picked up quite dead behind the 
thicket of jasmine and rose. As two or 
three shots had been fired in that direc- 
tion, it was possible it might have been 
an accident, and that he was not really 
one of the plotters; on the other hand, 
both opium and tobacco were found 
upon him, proof positive that he had 
friends in the jail. And though the 
warder, who had connived at the at- 
tempt at escape, and now pleaded guilty 
in the hope of lessening punishment, 
swore that Shureef was not in the plot, 
he had nothing to reply when Shurruf 
asked him for the name of any other 
jail official who tampered with his duty. 

“Poor devil!’ said the doctor, mus- 
ingly, as he finished the necessary ex- 
amination. “He was a fool to try—if he 
did; the run would have finished him to 
acertainty. Even the excitement of be- 
ing in the fun might have killed him 
without anything else, for it was worse 
than I thought; his heart was mere 
tissue-paper.” 

Once more the overseer’s rich brown 
skin seemed to fade, though he was glib 
enough with his tongue. “He is to be 
buried to-night?’ he asked easily. 

“The sooner the better. His friends 
aren't likely to want him back; but all 
the same put him in the new yard.” 
The doctor’s hand, as he drew up the 
sheet finally, lingered a bit. “If—if he 
wanted to get outside, he may as well, 
poor devil!” 

So in the cool of the evening Shureef, 
wrapped in a white cloth, was taken 
from a solitary cell and given into the 
Guardianship of God in the sun-baked 
patch of earth where he was the first 
to lic. It was a desolate patch, bare of 
everything save a white efflorescence of 
salt, showing, as the warder remarked 
cynically, that it was only fit for 
corpses. Not even for them, dissented 
the diggers, who, with leg-irons clank- 
ing discordantly, lingered over their 
task while Shureef, a still white roll of 
cloth, waited their pleasure. The soil, 
they said, was much harder than in the 
old place, and if folk were to be dug up 
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as well as buried—not that any would 
want the expense of moving Shureef, 
whose name was a byword—here the 
overseer’s portly figure showed in the 
adjoining garden, and they hurried on 
with their work. 

Shurruf did not come over to the 
grave, however, perhaps because he 
was in a demi-toilet of loose muslin, 
without his turban, and in charge of his 
little son, a pretty child of four, whom 
the obsequious gardener had presented 
with a bunch of jasmine and roses, and 
who, after a time becoming bored by his 

ather’s interest in the spinach and 
onions, drifted on by himself to find 
something more attractive, until he 
came to stand wide-eyed and curious in 
the mourners’ place at the head of the 
grave. And there he _ stood silent, 
watching the proceedings and keeping 
a tight clutch on his flowers, until a 
hand from behind dragging him back 
passionately, sent a shower of earth 
over the edge on to Shureef’s body, 
which had just been laid in its last 
resting-place, and sent also a bunch of 
roses and jasmine to lie close to Shu- 
reef’s heart, for the child dropped them 
in his fright. 

“Weep not, my prince!” cried the 
warder. “Thou shalt have them again. 
Hlere, some one, go down and hand 
them up.” 

But Shurruf, the overseer, who, with 
his little son clutched in his arms, stood 
now in the mourners’ place, his face al- 
most grey, turned on the man with a 
curse. “Let the flowers lie,” he said; 
“there are plenty more in the garden.” 
So, without another word he left them 
to fill up the grave; and they, having 
done it, left Shureef with the flowers on 
his breast to the Guardianship of God. 

And there he stayed month after 
month, until the year drew close to its 
end. And Shurruf Deen stayed in the 
jail, for, after all, the man whose place 
he had hoped to get was allowed an- 
other year’s extension of service. Per- 
haps it was the deferred hope which told 
on the overseer’s nerves; but certain it 
is that the passing months brought a 
strange look of anxiety to his face. 
Perhaps it was that, though he had set 
aside much, he could not quite set aside 
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the thought of that bunch of roses and 
jasmine which his little son’s hand had 
tbrown upon Shureef’s breast. 
Something there was in his mind 
without a doubt, which made him, but 
a few weeks before the Guardianship of 
God must end, and before the momen- 
tous question of promotion must be de- 
cided, steal out more than once at night 
to Shureef’s solitary grave, as he had 
stolen to his solitary cell. But the mem- 
ory of the still white rollof cloth with the 
flowers upon it touched him more closely 
than the memory of the listless fig- 
ure letting the wheat grains slip through 
its idle fingers. Why it should have 
done so, it were hard to say. Fear had 
something to do with it—sheer supersti- 
tion that when the Guardianship of God 
Was over, the uncared-for body might 
fall into the keeping of the devil and tor- 
ment him. Love had its part too; love, 
and a vague remorse born more of the 
chance which had made his little son 
chief mourner, than of a sense of per- 
sonal guilt. Plainly it did not do to try 
and escape the tie of kindred altogether. 
So, by degrees, the thought grew that 
it would indeed be safer for Shureef to 
pass 
7od’s ended. 


into other guardianship before 
He had asked for noth- 
ing, save that his grave might be cooled 
by tears; if this could be compassed, 
surely he ought to be satisfied, ought to 
forget everything else and leave his 


kindred in peace. And it might be com- 
passed with care. Shureef’s mother— 
not his own, for they had only been 
half-brothers—was alive, alive and 
blind, and poor, too, since his father, 
stung by his son’s disgrace, had sent 
her back to her own people. Poor, 
blind, and a mother! Here was ma- 
terial ready at hand. It would not cost 
half a month’s pay, even with the ex- 
penses of moving the body; and then— 
yes, then, when they were no longer 
needed, those flowers, even if they were 
dust, as they must be, could be taken 
away and forgotten. 

It was the anniversary of Shureef’s 
burial, and in the cool of the evening the 
clanking leg-irons were once more at 
work upon his grave; for, much to the 
doctor’s disgust, an old woman had put 
in an appearance at the last moment 
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with unimpeachable credentials of re- 
lationship and sufficient cash to convey 
the remains to her village. There was, 
as Shurruf the overseer said regretfully, 
no valid excuse for refusal, and the doc- 
tor-sahib might rely upon his doing all 
things decently and in order, and on 
strict sanitary principles. Whereupon 
the doctor had smiled grimly, and said 
that in cases of resurrection there was 
safety in extremes. 

Nevertheless, it was the love of hor- 
rors, no doubt, which made the gather- 
ing round the opening grave so large. 
The old woman sat in the mourners’ 
place, her tears flowing already. The 
others, however, talked over probabili- 
ties, and told tales of former disinter- 
ments with cheerful realism, while 
Shurruf Deen bustled backwards and 
forwards among his elaborate arrange- 
ments. 

They dug down to one side of the orig- 
inal grave after approved fashion, so 
that there should be as little disturb- 
ance as possible, and, when traces of 
what was sought showed in a fold of 
still white shroud, extra cloths were 
sent down, in which, covering as they 
exposed, the workmen gradually 
swathed all that was mortal of the dead 
dacoit. 

“He hath not lost much weight,” said 
those at the ropes as they hauled. 

So there the task was done, decently 
and in order. But Shurruf wanted 
something which he knew must still lie 
within the brand-new shroud, and, ere 
they lifted the gruesome bundle to the 
coffin awaiting it, he stooped—then 
stood up suddenly, grey to the very lips, 
and, crushing something in his hand, 
something, so it seemed to those around, 
pink and white and green. But his face 
riveted them. “In the Guardianship of 
God,” he muttered, “in the Guardian- 
ship of God.” 

“What is it?’ said one to another, as 
he stood dazed and speechless. Then 
they, too, stooped, looked, touched, until 
as he had lain when they found him, be- 
hind the rose and jasmine thicket, 
Shureef lay before them looking more 
as if he was asleep than dead. 

“Wah!” said a voice in the crowd: “he 
cannot have been so bad as folk thought 
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him, if the Lord has taken all that care 
of him.” 

Shurruf gave a sort of sob, stepped 
back, lost his footing on the edge of the 
open grave, and fell heavily. When 
they picked him up he was dead. 

The doctor, summoned hastily, shook 
his head. Death must have been in- 
stantaneous, he said; the neck was 
broken. After which he went over and 
looked at Shureef curiously; then 
stooped down and picked up some of the 
earth on which the body lay, earth 
which had come from the bottom of the 
grave. “Look,” he said, pointing out 
minute white crystals in it to the native 
assistant; “that’s bi-borate of soda. I 
knew there was some of it here when I 
chose this patch. It’s a useful antisep- 
tic; but he has been in a regular mine 
of it—a curious case of embalming, isn’t 
it?” 

It certainly was; and it was still more 
curious that a bunch of fresh roses and 
jasmine should have been found on 
Shurruf Deen, the overseer’s breast, as 
he lay in Shureef’s grave, but, as the 
doctor said, the obsequious gardener 
had most likely given them to him as he 
passed through the spinach and onion 





patches. And perhaps it was so. 
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LUXURY THEATRES AND PEOPLE'S 


THEATRES, 

For more than a century the theatre 
in Germany has been considered only 
from an wsthetic and literary stand- 
point. It has occupied our most acute 
and intelligent thinkers, who have been 
indefatigable in emphasizing and ex- 
plaining its functions from ideal points 
of view. But with all the love and en- 
thusiasm awakened by the magic of its 
world of illusion, people have never yet 
satisfied with it. So 


been perfectly 


long as a German stage exists, the cry 
of reform of the theatre will arise in 
literary and dramaturgical circles and, 
from the days of Gottsched and Les- 
sing to the modern Shakespearian stage 
of Herr von Perfall the history of the 
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theatre records a whole series of ex- 


periments. All these attempts to influ- 
ence the theatre from esthetic points of 
view have doubtless afforded much 
stimulus; but, in other respects, the 
stage has remained the rigidly conserv- 
ative institution which the world 
knows. 

But if the ssthetic principles of the 
theatre—where it displays any—are 
rigidly conservative, matters are differ- 
ent from the business side. Our Ger- 
man stages are in the very midst of the 
stream of industrial life; they are busi- 
ness institutions, erected not merely to 
afford the public artistic pleasure, but 
to earn pecuniary profit for their own- 
ers. Even though they evade sesthetics 
and their ever-changing demands, they 
remain subject to the coercion of social 
and business life. The laws of com- 
mercial intercourse have perhaps influ- 
enced the development of the theatre 
far more. strongly, since it has 
surrendered to the struggle for exist- 
ence, than any dramaturgical legisla- 
tion. In former days, when an immense 
mass of literature concerning every 
possible theatrical question accumu- 
lated, this fact remained unheeded. 
People disputed about the actor’s mode 
of delivery, the meaning of the drop- 
curtain, the great question whether the 
theatre was an “amusement” or not; 
they demanded a “national stage” 
which should be devoted solely to the 
advancement of art, but rarely did 
even a dim, accidental light fall upon 
the economic foundation. The social 
and business aspect of many things for- 
merly seen only from the ideai point of 
view has been perceived for the first 
time in our own days and certain very 
unlovely phenomena have been sud- 
denly observed in the theatre. 

The art which has become a trade is 
managed according to industrial ideas. 
The ideal point of view vanishes, and 
what remains is the business principle 
ot making money. The “cash account” 
is the spiritus rector of the theatre; it 
holds manager and actor by the same 
string, it directs the choice of plays, 
makes “authors” and “successes.”’ The 
art of obtaining the largest receipts has 




















become the true art in the theatre. The 
recipe for becoming a master in this 
art is not so simple; it consists of very 
varied ingredients, among which busi- 
ness ability is only one, the rest cost 
money, and again money. “We must 
offer the public something” has been 
the watchword of experienced man- 
agers of theatres, who shrink from no 
expenditure because they know that it 
will flow back with large interest into 
their pockets. In the capitals the com- 
petition of other stages compels this. 
To offer something means: A theatre 
built in magnificent and exquisite 
taste, splendid decorations, the most 
elegant costumes, one or several of the 
most fashionable “stars” in the Thes- 
pian world, and lastly pieces which suit 
the taste and mood of the public whose 
attendance is expected. But every one 
of these factors weighs heavily in the 
seale, i.e., costs a great deal of money. 

It is the struggle to win the favor of 
the public which sets all these levers 
in motion, not merely in the private 
theatres, but perhaps still more in the 
court theatres, which compete with the 
former well as with one an- 
other. Our court theatres are merely 
enabled to take part in the contest bet- 
ter, through the favor of the princes, 
which expresses itself in fixed annual 
allowances. It is said that every per- 
formance of the Vienna Court Opera 
costs Emperor Francis Joseph the trifle 
of one thousand florins, the Berlin 
Court Opera records deficits of eight 
hundred thousand marks and over. 
Even smaller court theatres,—Hanover, 
Brunswick, Wiesbaden, Weimar, de- 
mand annual allowances of from three 
to five hundred thousand marks. Such 
aid is powerful in the business compe- 
tition of theatres; but on account of it 
a distinguished art critic remarked a 
few years ago that, in reality, all our 
court theatres were bankrupt, since the 
capital invested in them never paid 
even the smallest interest. 

This lavish expenditure of the mod- 
ern theatre, of course, is not always as- 


as 


sociated with corresponding artistic 
results. Sometimes the relation  be- 


tween splendor and art is exactly the 
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reverse. At any rate the point in ques- 
tion is not the advancement of art, but 
the providing of attractions for the 
public whose taste for decorative exter- 
nals and sensational novelties has been 
powerfully increased by this conflict of 
business interest between the theatres. 

The evil done in the opera by tradi- 
tional pomp was introduced into the 
theatre by the Meiningers, the very 
Meiningers who were once hailed with 
rapturous delight by public and critics. 
From 1874 to 1890 they the 
world in their tours the classic dramas 
clad in the most superb robes, and 
thereby made more than six millions. 
Classic tragedy as a spectacular piece— 
that was the far-famed and much dis- 
cussed artistic principle of the Meinin- 
gers, and its sole justification was the 
circumstance that a _ really artistic 
taste’ directed the display, though it 
might sometimes err in details—for in- 
stance, the pointed shoes of the Maid 
of Orleans. But at the same time they 
heightened the mischief of display by 
-arrying it to the summit of “historical 
accuracy.” Their example enlivened 
the German stage with superb new pic- 
tures, but the really artistic spirit is 
stimulated by very different things 
than the brilliant decorations and cos- 
tumes, which were watched, imitated, 
and by whose model the modern thea- 
tre in Germany has been developed into 
a luxury theatre. The idea of luxury 
implies the bringing of minor and in- 
significant things into the foreground, 
and finally transforming them into ac- 
tual necessities. Although the business 
development was leading in the direc- 
tion of making artistic requisites, with 
their simple demands, inferior to the 
necessities of luxury, the artistic prin- 
ciple of the “Meiningers” merely has- 
tened this process, 

This is one side of the business de- 
velopment of our modern stage; but 
there is still another. The luxury 


showed 


1 That the Duke of Meiningen received his 
stimulus from the spectacular 
whose literary art isat the l west level, and from 
the English manager, Sir Henry Irving, is one of 
the most interesting and characteristic facts in 


English play, 


the development of our modern theatres. 
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theatre does not foster luxury for its 
own sake; from its standpoint it is 
merely an investment of capital which 
in the conflict of free competition, must 
pay a large interest, but this interest 
can be concealed only by adding it to 
the price of the admission tickets. 
Therefore, corresponding to the expen- 
diture of the modern theatre, the price 
for seats has risen greatly beyond that 
of former times. In Vienna, for in- 
stance, the price for a tolerably good 
seat has trebled within fifty years, and 
for the better ones the proportion is 
still worse. In all the large cities the 
price of places in the stalls is five 
marks, in the second row of boxes three 
marks, while in the good provincial 
theatres the cost is not much more than 
a mark cheaper. To go to the theatre 
regularly is therefore an expensive 
matter, and has become somewhat diffi- 
cult for many well-to-do middle class 
families. The subscription plan ap- 
parently cheapens the amusement, but 
it is really only designed for the rich; 
middle-class and small tradesmen are 
excluded. 

Thus the luxury theatre affects the 
various social classes according to the 
law of economic selection, and seeks 
out those who are best able to pay. It 
gives them a monopoly of theatre-go- 
ing, caters to their taste, finds no actor 
too expensive, no decoration too costly, 
no experiment too bold for their gratifi- 
cation. Whence these persons who can 
afford to pay come, of what class and 
profession they are, is a matter of in- 
difference, if they will only attend. If 
its own country and its own city do not 
furnish a sufficient number of well- 
filled purses, they must be sought 
abroad. We need only ask to how 
many Englishmen, Americans, Rus- 
sians and others the temple doors of 
our theatres most distinguished for 
their luxury, stand open, we need only 
ask who are the largest contingent of 
visitors in Bayreuth, Munich, Oberam- 
mergau—for the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play is also a luxury theatre of the 
first rank. Whenever this fact is 


brought forward, the opposite side has 
two watchwords ready for an answer: 
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“Art is interna- 
But, in truth, art is not for all, 
only for those who can afford to pay; 
the others must stay outside. Appreci- 
ation of art and ability to pay have not 


“Art is for all” anc 
tional.” 


always been united for life. We need 
only cite the Berlin “first nights,” 
which have become notorious through- 
out the empire, to recall all the dark 
features of such an audience, arrogant 
in its proscriptive right. There are, 
however, changing relations between 
the stage and the public from which 
proceed the advancement and develop- 
ment of the drama; here is the point 
where the economic conditions of the 
theatre influence and constrain the lit- 
erary conditions. Poets feel, as Her- 
rig says, that they are members of a 
special social caste, and prepare their 
works accordingly. It may happen, as 
has actually been the case, that the 
former, for a decade or more, deter- 
mine the literary character of the thea- 
tre and place the most serious obstacles 
in the way of the newly arising crea- 
tive genius betore it can develop its in- 
dividuality, still more, before its indi- 
viduality is understood. 

From such geniuses who could expect 
or would desire no advancement from 
the existing stage, has proceeded there- 
fore the first decisive and, in a certain 
respect, successful opposition to the 
modern luxury theatre and its audi- 
ence. No less a personage than Rich- 
ard Wagner stands at the head of this 
group. An artist in every nerve, he too 
started from the zsthetic point of view 
toward what hovered before him as a 
reform of the theatre, but the goal of 
his aspirations was nevertheless a 
socio-ethical one; to bring the art which 
had become an amusement of the leis- 
ure of privileged social classes, back 
to the universal test of the national 
soul to restore art to the people, and 
the people to art. 

Bayreuth has now existed for years, 
and almost every summer attracts 
throngs of pilgrims from every land. It 
is the Mecca of Wagner societies, the 
international rendezvous of lofty souls 
who have time and money for their en- 
thusiasms; an “object of interest” in 











the Old World, marked with three stars 
in Baedeker, it is also an institution of 
musical culture and enjoyment of the 
very first rank, but no one will assert 
that it is a stage for the people, accord- 
ing to Wagner's ideal. On the contrary, 
we have here the luxury stage in its 
most pronounced type, though the con- 
tinuance of the struggle for existence 
and the tradition of the master have 
hitherto maintained the artistic princi- 
ples on which it rests essentially intact. 
But while Wagner was restoring art to 
popularity—as it were anointing it with 
drops of the socialistic oil—he was at 
the same time disseminating revolu- 
tionary thoughts whose outcome could 
be nothing but a total overthrow of the 
theatre. He who had compelled dec- 
orators and machinists to work the 
most unprecedented tharvels for his 
“joint art work,” expressed the belief 
“that even the most trivial means were 
capable of realizing an artistic design, 
if they corresponded fairly with the ca- 
pabilities of the performers.” Conse- 
quently he denied the play everything 
which he granted to the opera in the 
most lavish measure; he was opposed 
to expenditure in decoration, and espe- 
cially to the actor as a “professional.” 
He proposed to form in the place of the 
actor-class, a company of amateurs 
who, comprising all classes of citizens, 
would, as it were, incorporate the peo- 
ple as an artistic force. In this way 
the theatre, as a private enterprise, 
would of course wholly disappear. 
These reform ideas of Wagner have 
long been realized in rural communi- 
ties, whose population has a special 
taste for dramatic performances. The 
Passion Plays at Oberammergau and 
Salsburg are partly religious, partly 
secular festivals which recall the Mys- 
tery Plays of the Middle Ages, and the 
primitive stage of Hans Sach’s times. 
It was reserved for Richard Wagner’s 
enthusiastic disciple, Hans Herrig, to 
construct a new drama and a new thea- 
tre by this model and the Wagnerian 
theory. The year 1883 witnessed the 


performance of his “Lutherfestspiel” in 
Worms, which was given in numerous 
cities. 


This success led the author to 
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the boldest expectations, in which he 
promised himself that a new era of 
theatrical affairs would follow his ven- 
ture. In his brochure “Luxury Thea- 
tres and People’s Theatres” (Berlin 
1887) which is still worth reading, he 
settled accounts with the modern stage 
and, at the same time, described in de- 
tail the plan of his new theatre, which 
was to make dramatic art an “artistic 
reflection of the evangelical religious 
service.” But it became evident only 
too soon that the cause of the success 
of the “Lutherfestspiel’—in Herrig’s 
case, as well as in the similar composi- 
tions of Devrieut and Trumpelman— 
was not the return of the theatre to the 
primitive character of the Oberam- 
mergau and Mystery Plays, but the 
choice of the historical period. Herrig 
himself perceived that the competition 
between his new People’s Theatre, and 
the modern luxury theatre would be 
hopeless in the capitals: he anticipated 
his prosperity from the cities of small 
and moderate size, but this hope, too, 
was disappointed. The theatre in 
Worms, whose building was accom- 
plished by the energy of his friend, 
Friedrich Selion, and whose arrange- 
ments followed Herrig’s plans of re- 
form accurately, became no dramatur- 
gical Bethlehem. It was opened in No- 
vember, 1889, with Herrig’s “Three 
Centuries on the Rhine,” but the en- 
thusiasm with which the dramatist’s 
followers greeted it was but too 
quickly swallowed up in discourage- 
ment. At the present time comedies 
and farces of the most ordinary kind 
are performed there. 

Thus the Wagner-Herrig plans of re- 
form by opposing to the luxury theatre 
the theatre of the people were baffled. 
They had three purposes: The intro- 
duction of a new drama, which would 
deal with a subject, elevating, in touch 
with the popular imagination and, if 
possible, historical or religious, in a 
new and freer form; the arrangement 
of a simple stage apparatus, destruc- 
tive of all the arts of the luxury thea- 
tre, but at the same time adapted to 
produce a closer relation between the 
play and the spectator; and, lastly, a 
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different and more popular composition 
of the audience. The new drama 
found no author, the new stage aroused 
no interest, and the “people” have 
again turned to the luxury stage, which 
still makes its selection from them, ad- 
mits those who can pay and excludes 
the rest. Yet the agitation caused by 
Herrig’s ideas was not wholly fruit- 
less; its permanent benefit, however, 
consists in the fact that in our age of 
social conflicts, it again placed the 
social functions of art in the fore- 
ground, and showed how little the mod- 
ern business institution of the luxury 
theatre troubles itself about these 
social problems. The cry had now 
been raised: art belongs to the peo- 


ple—and search was made to find 
the people. Where was this new 
public? 


The lower classes had been allowed 
long enough to gratify their need of 
amusement and seek elevation from 
the monotony of their daily lives in the 
atmosphere of variety shows. Thought- 
ful minds suddenly awoke to the con- 
sciousness that provision must be made 
for these people also. The luxury thea- 
tre offers its ample space only to the 
small minority, those who are able to 
pay, for the other thousands it either 
has no room at all, or merely the gal- 
leries. The point now is to build a 
theatre for this “populace,” and open 
the source of dramatic pleasure to the 
hundreds of thousands who do not go 
to the theatre at all. 

So in our time the question of thea- 
tre reform shapes itself into a business 
and socio-pedagogical one, and to solve 
both problems a series of enterprises 
has been undertaken which at least 
proves the earnest sincerity with which 
our age is striving to reconcile ideal 
demands with economic opposition. 

First the attempt was made to de- 
stroy the luxury theatre’s exclusive- 
ness by building theatres whose prices 
of admission were lower, while laying 
stress, in the repertories of these new 
theatres, upon the fostering of a really 
popular dramatie art, which should 
also cultivate wsthetics. During re- 


cent years the “Volks theatre” and the 
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“Raimund theatre” have been erected 
in Vienna, the “Berliner theatre” and 


the “Schiller theatre” in Berlin. We 
must not examine whether and how far 
these theatres have been true to their 
artistic programme, but at any rate 
they meet the needs of the burgher 
classes for whom the seats in the lux- 
ury theatres are too high, but without 
affording the working-classes, to a 
much greater extent, the possibility of 
a more ennobling theatrical entertain- 
ment. Then Professor Adler, in an es- 
say published in Gegenirart, March, 
1890, pleaded warmly in behalf of giv- 
ing performances for working people 
on all stages which received assistance 
from the court or from communities. 
The essay (printed in Professor Adler’s 
pamphlet “Social Reform and _ the 
Theatre,” Berlin, 1890) concluded with 
the words: “It is boasted that Napo- 
leon I. in the Erfurt theatre, looked 
down upon ‘a parterre of sovereigns.’ 
Would not a more humane idea of 
fame be fulfilled if it could some day 
be said of a German emperor that he 
had looked down upon a parterre of 
workmen?’ This appeal simultane- 
ously moved the two German capitals 
where the theatre has reached its 
greatest prosperity, but the realization 
of the idea was very different in these 
cities. 

In Berlin, meanwhile, the “Free 
Theatres” had been opened, which con- 
ducted the conflict against the luxury 
theatres from purely literary points of 
view; their object was to make new 
authors and new works, that were ex- 
cluded from the luxury theatres and 
their audiences, accessible to a wider 
circle, which had formed itself into a 
society. It was an idea unique in its 
way, when one of the champions of the 
younger socialistic movement, Doctor 
Bruno Wille, formed the plan of mak- 
ing the principle of the “Free Theatre” 
serve as the foundation of a Work- 
man’s Theatre. In March, 1890, an ap- 
peal, bearing his signature, for the es- 
tablishment of a Free People’s Theatre 
appeared in the Berlin Social-demo- 
cratic papers. Whoever paid one mark 
for admission money, and fifty pfen- 





























nige as a contribution for each of the 
six winter months, was entitled, as a 
-member of the “Free People’s Theatre” 
to attend once a month a performance 


given in a Berlin theatre on Sunday 
afternoon. On the 19th of October, 
1890, the “Free People’s Theatre” 


opened the series of performances with 
Ibsen’s “Props of Society.” The new 
stage had two characteristics. Doctor 
Bruno Wille was a disciple of the nat- 
uralistic school, and cherished the con- 
viction that the realistic scenes of a 
Hauptmann, Schlaf, Holz, and Tolstoi 
must possess the greatest interest for 
working-men, especially if the works 
of these authors were pervaded by a 
tinge of social-criticism, or revoluuon- 
ary significance. Therefore the “Free 
People’s Theatre” was, as it were, 
taken in tow by the free literature 
stage, its repertory at first resembled 
that of the latter too closely not to call 
forth the most vehement critical oppo- 
sition. It was justly asserted that a 
theatre of this character should make 
it its first object to acquaint the work- 
ing classes with the real treasures of 
our drama, and that it was imprudent 
to draw an uncultivated taste for art 
into the vague whirl of all kinds of lit- 
erary and esthetic aspirations, instead 
of arousing and strengthening it by the 
firm and ennobling works of our clas- 
sic poets. The second characteristic of 
the “Free People’s Theatre,” and the 
one which decided its fate, was its at- 
titude in regard to the social conflict 
of classes. Atter social democracy had 
recognized what a power the word of 
the stage possesses, it began to wrest 
the management of the “Free People’s 
Theatre” from the hands of its origi- 
nator. A  “social-democratic art,” 
which would maintain the struggle 
against the well-to-do classes, was de- 
manded; the result was that Dr. Bruno 
Wille retired from the enterprise and 
founded a “New Free People’s Thea- 
tre.” During the very first year of its 
existence, the “Free People’s Theatre” 
had obtained two thousand members, 
and all its plays were given twice; ac- 
cording to the last annual report (July 
1st, 1894, to June 30th, 1895) there were 
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seventy-six hundred members, the re- 
ceipts amounted to fifty-two thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-seven marks, 
the expenditures to fifty-one thousand, 
nine hundred and ninety-one marks. 
But the performances were interrupted 
by an order of the president of police. 
according to which the plays to be per- 
formed must be submitted to censor- 
ship; the Supreme Court made the 
same decision, and the result was the 
suspension of the peculiar enterprise 
which, however, according to news- 
paper reports, will be renewed this 
year by the energetic Bruno Wille. So 
the “Working-men’s Theatre,’ founded 
by self-aid and supported by the efforts 
of a society of members, was pressed 
into the service of political party-agi- 
tation. But the idea of the “People’s 
Theatre,” after it had once entered the 
intellectual life of Berlin and aroused 
the interest of artistic circles, led to the 
erection of a real theatre for the peo- 
ple, the “Schiller Theatre” previously 
mentioned. Dr. Raphael Lowenfeld, 
who had already gained a reputation 
as a dramaturgist, sketched the plan 
for the new theatre. Men like the 
director of the National Gallery, Doc- 
tor Jordan, the co-founder of “Urania,” 
Doctor Forster, the president of the 
Berlin Society for Popular Entertain- 
ment, Doctor Kiister, and Professor 
Dipler, Sr., by arousing discussion in 
their circles, succeeded in establishing 
a stock company, with a capital of one 
hundred thousand marks, for the reali- 
zation of the project. This was no 
easy matter, for the negotiations lasted 
two years before the “Schiller Thea- 
tre” could be opened, August 30th, 
1894. The new stage pursues, singly 
and solely, the objects of popular cul- 
ture and popular entertainment; its 
repertory consists mainly of classic 
plays performed in the most perfect 
and artistic manner, and it also—espe- 
cially in summer—gives pieces in 
lighter vein. The building—the old 
Wallner Theatre—contains 1287 seats 
whose subscription prices are as fol- 
lows: Parquette, first row boxes one 
mark, second parquette and second 
row of boxes seventy-five pfennige, 
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second row balcony fitty pfennige and 
gallery twenty-five pfennige. Accord- 
ing to the number of seats this gives 
eight hundred and sixty-seven at one 
mark, one hundred and forty-seven at 
seventy-five pfennige, two hundred and 
thirty-five at fifty pfennige, thirty- 
eight at twenty-five pfennige. The re- 
ceipts, it is true, amount to twice this 
sum, but the subscription is arranged 
in a new and original manner. Six 
tickets of admission, for the same day 
in the week, at intervals of a fort- 
night, are put into a set and form one 
subscription; almost all the plays are 
given twelve times—Sundays are not 
included in the subscription, whereby 
not only is the overburdening of actors 
common in provincial theatres avoided, 
but provision for a constantly changing 
audience is made. The theatre has al- 
ready gained a solid support of about 
six thousand subscribers; during its 
first season it presented twenty-six 
plays, and not only proved a success 
artistically, but financially, the first 
year even shows a small profit. The 
new theatre undoubtedly is doing a 
good work, but the statement of the 
relation between places and prices 
shows that it really excludes the prole- 
tarian class. Thus the “Schiller Thea- 
tre” has found its audiences and sub- 
scribers mainly among the _ small 
tradesmen, who always wish to draw 
a distinct line between themselves and 
the working-classes. 

Professor Adler’s appeal, as has been 
already mentioned, waked a second re- 
sponse in Vienna. Here it was the 
brilliant manager of the Hofburg Thea- 
tre, Dr. Max Burckhard who, deeply 
impressed by the social obligations of 
art, opened the Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph’s Theatre to the “people.” In his 
little work, “Aesthetics and Social Sci- 
ence,” Dr. Burekhard gives a detailed 
account of the popular performances of 
the classic plays which he instituted. 
From January, 1895, these plays were 
given in the Hofburg Theatre on Sun- 
day afternoons at very moderate 


prices; thus the lowest seats were only 
ten, twenty and fifty kreuzers. 
care was exercised 
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in the sale of 
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tickets to prevent speculators from 
profiting by the advantage; the man- 
agement of the theatre even placed it- 
self in direct communication with 
schools, industrial societies, and work- 
men’s unions. Doctor Burckhard’s ac- 
counts, which are well worthy of con- 
sideration, show what interest and ap- 
preciation were aroused in this new 
public even by plays whose influence 
lies solely in the development of char- 
acter, a simple, purely human plot, and 
beauty of language. 

Whither does this development tend? 
First, if we examine the really new 
foundations of the theatre in the char- 
acter of popular stages, to a sharper 
distinction between class theatres. We 
shall soon have, in the capitals, thea- 
tres as well as restaurants for all 
classes; already the gradations of 
social rank, from the court theatre to 
the “Schiller Theatre” and the Free 
People’s Theatre, can be accurately es- 
timated in Berlin. Every theatre clings 
tenaciously to its own audience, and 
the attempt in Vienna to democratize 
the royal theatre has found no imi- 
tators. Thus far it is aided only by 
the efforts of our “educational soci- 
eties” which, by the establishment of 
the well known “Popular Entertain- 
ment Evenings,” have entered a path 
in whose direction lies the democratiza- 
tion of art. So the artisan and educa- 
tional societies in Crefeld, and the 
Humboldt society in Breslau, already 
have their popular evenings at the 
theatre, and the Dusselsdor: educa- 
tional society has also established, 
with brilliant success, classical musical 
evenings for the people. So long as 
the old business foundations of the 
theatre remain, these voluntary intel- 
lectual almsgivings cannot be spared, 
but must be cherished with the warm- 
est zeal while they are still in the early 
stages of their organization and devel- 
opment. They possess a highly impor- 
tant social-ethical momentum; the pre- 
viously mentioned sense in middle- 
class society that art must be neither 
the entertainment of princes nor a lux- 
ury of the plutocracy, but, like the sun, 
pour its beams on all who, in the stress 























of life, doubly need its ideal sustenance. 

From this awakened sense in the 
middle classes we may finally expect 
the reaction against the luxury thea- 
tre, which will change the business 
foundations of the modern stage. The 
call for government assistance has al- 
ready been raised, and will undoubt- 
edly be heard more and more loudly 
and frequently. It is shown how much 
the State has done for plastic art, how 
many museums and picture galleries it 
has created, while its hand, drawing 
from a full source, has given nothing, 
absolutely nothing to the theatre. Thus 
government support of the stage, that 
is, the establishment of free popular 
performances at the expense of the 
state, seems justified, but there are 
many obstacles to the practical execu- 
tion of this plan. It would be bad for 
the development of plastic art, if it 
were dependent solely upon the favor 
of the government, but it would be far 
worse for dramatic literature, the thea- 
tre, and the theatre going public, if the 
State should obtain more influence over 
the stage than it already possesses by 
its censorship. And this would inevi- 
tably occur; for the government recog- 
nizes no new duty, by which it does 
not also acquire new rights; when it 
gives, it always has a desire for recom- 
pense, and when it seeks to punish, it 
can very easily deny. It is far better 
to commit the care and fostering of 
theatrical art to another social organ- 
ization. It was an odd idea of Herrig, 
in his plan of reform, to commit this 
fostering to the ecclesiastical com- 
munity, when it should be confided to 
the political one. Hitherto the con- 
sciousness of the obligation of ideal 
tasks has been very imperfectly devel- 
oped in our city and town communi- 
ties; the only work in this line which 
is accomplished is done within the pre- 
cincts of the schools. There are the 
city governments which, like those of 
France, offer prizes for artistic achieve- 
ments for no other purpose than to en- 
courage art and artists. Our so-called 
“city theatres,” in the great majority 
of cases, are no city theatres, but pri- 
vate enterprises; the city merely gives 
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them the name and, since it cannot 
wholly deny the feeling that here ideal 
interests of a universal character are 
to be fostered and cherished, it grants 
them, besides the name, free gas; this 
is the beggarly pittance it bestows on 
theatrical art. We must remember 
how little trouble and expense munici- 
palities formerly devoted to their city 
schools, and what great importance at 
the present time the sum allotted to 
them occupies in city expenditures, and 
we can trust that some day matters in 
the domain of art will undergo a sim- 
ilar transformation. Already city mu- 
seums in Germany are increasing in 
numbers and importance; the citizen 
rejoices in the stately building and its 
contents, though he has to bear his 
part of the expense, and reaps only an 
ideal profit. Far more important and 
influential in the development of 
youth, the refinement of taste, and the 
social equalization of classes is the 
power of theatrical art. The city thea- 
tre must become in reality a city enter- 
prise, and pass into its direction and 
management like the schools. But the 
free stage, that is the city stage with- 
out entrance money must find its fit- 
ting place beside the theatre of those 
who can pay, the luxury theatre, just 
as the free schools for the people oc- 
cupy their appropriate relation to the 
higher schools, which are burdened 
with fees. In bringing forward ex- 
pense as an objection, we forget that 
our modern communal life is just de- 
veloping, that a number of economic 
problems still await it, and that, with 
their solution—we need only mention 
our system of traffic—new and rich 
sources of emolument to the city purse 
will be opened. The example of our 
city schools is specially instructive in 
demonstrating how to the economic 
growth of the cities, is joined the ever 
widening duty of popular education. 
Not in the government alone, but in the 
narrower political organizations are to 
be called to life the powers from 
which, in the future, we may expect 
beneficent influences. No one will sup- 
pose that city theatres will spring lux- 
uriantly from the earth ina_ single 
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night, like mushrooms; some capital 
whose magistracy has a sense of the 
importance of art life must first ven- 
ture upon the realization of the idea, 
and thus set the example to others. If 
our imperial capital justly boasts that 
it is superior to all other cities in its 
appreciation of art, it may lead the 
way here. 

Still another matter, to which at least 
a word may be given, must be associ- 
ated with this reform of the theatre. 
The cost of building and maintaining 
our modern luxury theatres compels 
their owners to an economical use of 
space, which requires even the small- 
est corner to be occupied. This is the 
origin of the round building with the 
lofty galleries, rising row after row to 
the roof, and the arrangement of the 
tiny side-boxes whose seats afford only 
the most distorted views of the stage. 
The architecture of our theatres has 
borrowed far too much from the 
ancients; we forget that the blue sky 
of Greece does not smile above them, 
but that those who occupy the top 
seats are surrounded by the _ hot, 
stifling atmosphere of the chandeliers. 
The free stage will need no magnifi- 
cent building; but it should have one 
without the architectural defects of the 
luxury theatres. In harmony with the 
democratic spirit which finds expres- 
sion in them, it will utterly abolish the 
complicated system of gradation which 
exists in the arrangements of places and 
prices in our theatres. True, the path 
to this goal is a long one. But the idea 
of the people’s theatre is a social prob- 
lem of our times which presses for so- 
lution and, in consideration of all the 
circumstances, can be solved in no bet- 
ter way. Meanwhile the luxury thea- 
tre will not disappear, neither will its 
audience; it ought not, and there will 
be less probability of it, as it will then 
be compelled, in its relation to the con- 
servative people’s theatre, to become 
more than ever before the liberal 
friend of all progressive literary move- 
ments. 


Translated for The Living Age by Mary J. Saf- 
ford, from the German of Dr. Hellmuth Mielke: 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BAYREUTH—1897. 

This paper has no pretension to spe- 
cial knowledge of music: it is not for 
esoteric Wagnerians—but rather a few 
notes and impressions jotted down dur- 
ing a musical pilgrimage, which forms 
as complete a holiday for mind and 
body as any jaded man could desire. 
From the moment we stepped into the 
train at Ostend the holiday began—and 
the loss of a hat-box here or of an um- 
brella there mattered nothing, now that 
we were heading for Bayreuth. The 
charm of Niirenberg is a delightful in- 
troduction to such a rest; differing 
widely though it does, with its heavy 
walls, towers, and battlements, its pic- 
turesque streets and medizval associa- 
tions, from the Bayreuth of to-day; a 
comparatively modern collection of 
buildings both in town and suburb, save 
for here and there a quaint corner or 
old-world building, linking the Wahn- 
fried city of to-day with the town that 
was ravaged and harassed by pestilence 
and civil war in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. Many will naturally 
long to linger in Niirenberg and try to 
glean some fragments of the art-history 
of South Germany and of Europe in the 
town where Diirer and Hans Sachs 
lived and worked—but for us the end is 
not yet. Another three hours in the 
so-called “Express” brings us to Bay- 
reuth. The first glimpse is as satisfy- 
ing as any; for, as the train nears the 
town and the eye wanders listlessly 
along the high range of pine-trees that 
clothe the horizon, it issuddenly arrested 
by the familiar face of the theatre, 
standing out triangular in red brick be- 
fore its pine-green setting. I confess 
freely to the liveliest sense of satisfac- 
tion and joy whenever this view meets 
my eye. I remember the thrills that I 
have experienced within its walls in 
past years, when Tristan or Lohengrin, 
god or man, have alike sung the story 
of their loves that pass understanding, 
and impatiently I count the hours until 
the trumpets shall summon me to the 
theatre. 

But much has to happen first. In the 
first place, luggage has to be extricated 
from the usual confusion, which is here 
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increased by a total absence of arrange- 
ments, according to preconceived no- 
tions: porters there are few, barrows 
none; but with luck, some kindly dis- 
posed man or woman will convey lug- 
gage in three or four lots from the plat- 
form to the vehicle that is destined to 
bring us to some primitive residence in 
the town. Outside the station is a clam- 
orous crowd, licensed or unlicensed to 
drive carriages; boys willing for a few 
pfennigs to wheel impedimenta ; vendors 
of programmes for the forthcoming per- 
formances at the theatre, as well as a 
gazing throng of inhabitants, anxious 
but unable to fathom this occasional in- 
flux of foreigners into their quiet little 
city. 

There is a good deal of fiction, and a 
very little fact, talked at random about 
the Bayreuth lodgings, and the train de 
vie which one should be prepared for. 
The ordinary criticism is that “the ac- 
commodation is bad, the beds uncom- 
fortable, the service impossible, and the 
food uneatable.” All this, in my hum- 
ble opinion, is nonsense. As a matter 
of fact, the first three objects of attack 
would pass without comment in any 
English sea-side town, whilst the food 
(if ordered with due regard to the possi- 
bilities of the place) is considerably bet- 
ter. The great mistake. of course, is to 
come to Bayreuth under the impression 
that there is any possible equality be- 
tween the mental and material suste- 
nance here provided: true, the bodily dis- 
comforts are yearly decreasing, but the 
balance is still considerably weighed 
down in favor of the musical excesses 
in which we are permitted to indulge. 
Why, then, order for dinner at some 
modest little restaurant a repast which 
the “Savoy” might serve, but which will 
laisse a désirer in the land where blaue 
Forellen and a Wiener Schnitzel are con- 
sidered the delicacies of the daily menu. 
At the same time it is much to be won- 
dered at that no enterprising manager 
has bought one of the antiquated build- 
ings that do duty for hotels, and 
adapted it to modern requirements; 
also that the example of the benefactor 
who started here the Berliner restau- 
rant, with such immediate success, has 
not raised the level of the ordinary 
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cuisine; for it must not be forgotten that 
there still exist in the world, and stitl 
journey to Bayreuth, persons whose sen- 
timents are summed up in the epigram 
of a gourmet, that “all the good music 
in the world is not worth one bad egg.” 

But all this is a digression: our even- 
ing meal may be taken anywhere, with 
varying success according to our skill 
in ordering and the cook's skill in obey- 
ing. Then to rest, having thrown the 
duvet (of the size and consistency of a 
feather-bed) to one corner of the room, 
and the triangular wedge which sup- 
ports my pillow to another—thus with- 
drawing one or two of the invariable 
drawbacks to a Continental bed. 

Who shall describe the excitement, 
the childish excitement, of the first 
morning? What matters it that there is 
no bath—dearly as one would like to 
suggest that the bootjacks and spit- 
toons which adorn every bedroom 
should be replaced by a few of those 
rare but necessary articles—especially 
as my bath, a tin one this time with a 
lid, which answers the purpose of port- 
manteau as well, has been “stove in” 
by some mischance, and the ablutions 
which I had contemplated performing 
in it are reduced to a sort of bedside 
paddle, as the water leaks merrily over 
the floor. 

There are those who have never been 
to Bayreuth, but who fancy that the 
pangs of boredom suffered during the 
mornings are more easily imagined than 
described. Let me try and account for 
a few of the pastimes affected by the 
different classes of pilgrims. 

To begin with the athletic class: this 
is yearly increasing, owing to the facili- 
ties afforded by the ubiquitous bicycle. 
These votaries of exercise disappear at 
any early hour in the morning, pursuing 
their different paths: either away 
through the forest behind the theatre 
and down the hill again to Berneck, a 
charming little village with beautiful 
natural surroundings, or else, if less 
energetically disposed, they may spin 
out to the cool and delicious parks of 
Fantasie or of the Hermitage for break- 
fast. Then there is the artistic class: 
their mornings are anything but dull, 
especially if they belong to that sub- 
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division which I will classify as the “ac- 
tives.” These comprise, if not the larg- 
est, certainly the most evident, section 
of our pilgrims. As the fldneur (of 
whom more anon) passes down the 
street—any street is typical of all—his 
ear is arrested by the sound of many 
pianos—a veritable musical Babel. At 
these pianos sit performers who, like 
their instruments, are of all ages and 
capabilities—some endeavoring, for the 
first time as it sounds, with untiring 
zeal to acquire an idea of the Wagner 
motifs, of which they have heard so 
much though they know but little; 
others, having mastered the technical 
difficulties of the Pilgrim’s Chorus or 
the Preislied, seem bent on proclaiming 
the.fact to the greater world outside, 
and with relentless vigor hammer out 
the notes until the tympanum of the 
wanderer’s ear—nay, the very cobble- 
stones beneath his feet—seem destined 
to be shattered by the percussion. A 
softer and more pleasant harmony is- 
sues perhaps from a neighboring house. 
Let us use the license of the essayist 
and look in, as I have often done in past 
years, and tind that gifted musician the 
late Clement Harris seated at the piano 
—an instrument of higher calibre than 
most that are to be had in the town. 
Few men of his time had mastered more 
in detail the complexities of the later 
Wagner operas, and none could unravel 
more delightfully the intricacies of the 
Sagas which the “Master” has selected 
for the Ring. Added to this with him 
was a power over the piano which en- 
abled him to indicate, almost as an 
orchestra might, the musical themes 
and their developments, upon which 
books innumerable have been written, 
whilst his knowledge of the personali- 
ties of the artists and of the life behind 
the scenes invested his morning lectures 
with unwonted charm. What wonder, 
then, that around him we find seated 
devotees of the Wagnerian school, fol- 
lowing with handbook or full score the 
story as he tells it, and the music which 
translates into sound every phase of 
human life as Wagner knew it, every 
emotion of which the human heart is 
capable. Alas that the enthusiasm 


which he threw into all that he thought 


noble and good should have led him to 
meet his fate upon the battlefield! * 

Such mornings as these are a godsend 
to the serious artistic pilgrim—they are 
the touchstone that can show the real 
from the spurious musician. They are 
useless, for instance, to the lady who 
heard an accomplished vocalist singing 
her scales on the floor below, and then 
remarked to me how charming it was 
to hear the leit-motifs so well executed: 
nor are they of conspicuous advantage 
to the neophyte who took her seats for 
the opera near the door, under the vain 
delusion that if the music bored her she 
could easily get out. The artistic class 
do not shop much in the morning—that 
is the refuge of the unemployed. But 
still, when there is time, a few of its 
members (generally the oldest and the 
youngest ladies) make periodical de- 
scents upon the theatrical photog- 
rapher: his portraits in the main depict 
the heroes and heroines of the operas in 
various attitudes and stages of elation 
or dejection, which never seem to me to 
fulfil the highest ambitions of art-pho- 
tography, but are, nevertheless, greedily 
bought as souvenirs of the pilgrims’ 
progress. For the third class, who take 
neither exercise nor music seriously, 
there remain the joys of the trottoir and 
of the shops. There is always the ex- 
citement, tempered occasionally by a 
sense of disillusion, of meeting the 
artistes in their every-day attire: it ap- 
pears to leave in many minds a sense 
of pride when discussing the merits of 
“Siegfried” to be able to say, “Oh, I saw 
Burgstaller yesterday in a café drinking 
beer;” or, when praising a wonderful 
impersonation of Briinnhilde, to remark, 
“Fancy meeting her this morning in a 
shop buying black ribbon.” Whether 
it is meant to convey the idea of pecul- 
jar cleverness in detecting the artist 
disguised in ordinary costume, or 
whether it is the boast of a special 
Providence allocated to confer this rare 
glimpse more upon one person than 
upon another, I do not know; but I avow 
my sense of humiliation when I am con- 
fronted by such experiences, and am 

1 Clement Harris was killed, fighting for the 
Greeks, in the last engagement of the recent 
Greco-Turkish war. 





unable to balance them by similar re- 
citals of my own. Then, as I mentioned 
before, as there are shops somebody 
must purchase something: this office is 
mainly left to our third class. But such 
joys are short-lived, confined as they are 
to visits to the jeweller to buy Holy 
Grails, life-size or in miniature; to the 
nondescript Reise-Bazar, where mugs 
and cups in china or glass are to be had, 
inscribed with a phrase from one or 
other of the operas—and all the other 
hundred and one articles of local inter- 
est which lose most of their beauty and 
all their interest when transplanted to 
the sterner atmosphere of an English 
drawing-room. 

But do not forget, O Flaneur, if you 
are passing down the Opernstrasse to 
go and see the little theatre, whose 
doors are closed to performances during 
the Festspielzeit, though they are open 
to tourists—for a remuneration. It is 
well worth while to go and see its 
charming rococo auditorium, artistic 
and sumptuous witness to the past 
splendors of Bayreuth, where Italian 
operas, operettas, and even opera co- 
mique are constantly played for those 
whose ears can still tolerate the lighter 
luxuries of earlier days. In these and 
in many other ways can the mornings 
be passed pleasantly enough to give an 
appetite for luncheon, the one square 
meal of the day; for “those who know” 
will wait till after the opera is over be- 
fore again attempting seriously to sus- 
tain life. 

Is good food and a quiet place enough 
for you? is economy a condition to be 
studied? then come with me up the hill 
past the station and toward the theatre. 
We shall probably pass many of the 
players bent on the same errand as our- 
selves,—Siegfried and Alberich, Parsi- 
fal and Amfortas, wending their way to 
a dinner-table either at the theatre res- 
taurant, or still farther up the hill and 
deeper into the pine wood to the “Biir- 
gerreuth,” where, at a ridiculously small 
price, we can breakfast al fresco, and 
then saunter into the shade to read and 
rest until the trumpet sounds the ap- 
proach of four o’clock. 

Then, down again to the “Platz” in 
front of the temple; quite deserted at 
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one o'clock, it is now thronged with a 
cosmopolitan crowd of worshippers. 
Now, and in the entr’actes, are the only 
times to study this remarkable assem- 
bly; for once inside the theatre we are 
plunged in darkness until the last note 
has ceased to sound. Quot homines, tot 
sententiv: what an unending variety of 
motives bring them here—what a quaint 
divergence of impressions can be gath- 
ered from them—how different their 


attitudes — how marvellous their 
clothes! 
Few things are more entertaining 


than to wander about among the little 
knots of folk drawn from every quarter 
of the artistic world, and to hear them 
discussing the performance of to-day or 
to-morrow—the merits and pretensions, 
future prospects and past lives, of the 
performers: to listen to some Wag- 
nerian “Debrett” untying (so far as 
human being can) the tangled relation- 
ships of the gods and goddesses—and 
explaining or excusing where he may 
their inexplicable and unpardonable be- 
havior. In another corner one of a 
party is reading to his friends a slight 
sketch of the plot of the gigantic drama 
they are about to witness: this may be 
their first and only introduction to the 
“Nibelungen,” or it may be a “re- 
fresher,” which will recall to many an 
undergraduate the last half-hour before 
going in for “Smalls” or “Little-go.” 

Heavy discussions on leit-motifs may 
claim some, the latest Paris scandal or 
London marriage may engross others; 
but at the last call of the trumpets the 
command must be obeyed, books are 
closed, scandal is silenced, knots are 
broken up, and now or never we must 
take our seats. e 


Now let me in a few sentences try to 
narrate something of the history of this 
wonderful theatre, generally but little 
known to the majority of those who are 
thronged within it. It was Wagner's 
great ambition to have a_ theatre 
specially built according to his own 
ideas, and adapted to the extraordinary 
scenic requirements of his operas. This 


he communicated to his great patron the 
king of Bavaria, who eagerly embraced 
At the 


it and promoted its fulfilment. 
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outset the king wished to have such a 
theatre built at Munich, but Wagner 
declined. A further difficulty was the 
extravagant estimate for its construc- 
tion made out by Semper the architect 
—a charge too heavy even for the royal 
purse. 

Eventually in 1871 the site was found. 
It was a clear case of love at first sight, 
for Wagner on his first visit to Bay- 
reuth declared that there and nowhere 
else should his ideal theatre be erected. 
Again the architect was summoned; the 
final cost was estimated at over £45,000, 
the final resolution taken that there and 
then the theatre should be begun. But 
how to pay for it? A large sum of 
money was at once granted by the king; 
and, for the rest, associations were 
formed all over the Continent and in 
England and America to collect sub- 
scriptions, the first performances of the 
Tetralogy complete were given in the 
great cities of Germany, Wagner him- 
self toured about the country giving 
concerts and writing music, the pro- 
ceeds of all to go to the Bayreuth Caisse. 
Slowly the money came in, and at last, 
after five years’ incessant begging at 
high pressure, the theatre was opened, 
free of debt. Thus in 1876 the edifice 
dreamed of in 1836 was completed forty 
years afterwards, a fine object-lesson in 
resolution and perseverance. Of the 
theatre itself so much has already been 
written that I need not remind my read- 
ers of its arrangement in detail. Its 
originality consists in its fan shape, 
widening from the front row to the back 
in ever gradually rising tiers of chairs 
until at the back is a row of boxes. In 
a deep well, and divided from the audi- 
torium bwa broad hooded screen, bend- 
ing over toward the stage, is the or- 
chestra; the players sit also in fan-form, 
from the conductor at the top with 
strings on either side below him to the 
drums and heavy brass in a long row 
beneath the stage. The stage itself is 
enormous: there is room both above and 
below as well as on both sides to remove 
and hide a whole scene in its entirety. 
I should advise everybody who is inter- 
ested in such matters to go and inspect 
the stage arrangements, which can be 
done on days when there is no re- 


hearsal. There is much to be seen and 
learned; and a homely visit to the lair 
of the Dragon (or the Grosser Wurm) or 
a swing on the Rhine maidens’ trapeze 
is both interesting and exhilarating. 
Of the stage-mounting perhaps I ought 
not to speak—it would be presumptuous 
to criticise the details of such wonder- 
ful representations; but three points let 
me mention before closing this para- 
graph: first, the infinite superiority of 
the backgrounds and all the lighting 
over the tawdry scenery and unreal- 
looking properties in the foreground; 
second, the garish and wholly untempt- 
ing effect in the “garden” scene of 
“Parsifal,” which gives a general remi- 
niscence of the illustrated cover of Sut- 
ton’s Seed Catalogue magnified a thou- 
sand times; and third, the painful im- 
pression produced on nearly everybody 
at the conclusion of “Parsifal,” by the 
raising of the curtain upon the sacred 
scene, in acknowledgment of misplaced 
applause, which should never be tol- 
erated by the management. These are 
not, I hope, captious criticisms; they are 
certainly not written in any such spirit. 
But the danger of Bayreuth is, perhaps, 
that the glamour of the production as a 
whole is liable to make up for shortcom- 
ings here and there—the first impulse 
being to overlook palpable mistakes in 
detail as a tribute to the general perfec- 
tion achieved. But it would be a thou- 
sand pities if the decay with which per- 
fection is always threatened should be 
hastened for want of a little candid and 
bona fide criticism. If the directors have 
their duty to perform in giving as ar- 
tistic a performance as it is in their 
power to give, so also have those who 
are firmly convinced that, owing to 
altered conditions, certain effects are 
losing their hold over the emotions of 
the public. 

The play is over. It is nearly ten 
o'clock, and the moon is full. Let us 
stroll into the forest and think of him 
who was the sole author of all that we 
have enjoyed. Surely, whether we un- 
derstand the music of the Ring or not, 
whether we approve of “Parsifal” or 
not, we are all fascinated and overpow- 
ered by the greatness of Richard Wag- 
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ner—fascinated by his misfortune and 
overpowered by his genius. “Jl fallait 
quwil fat malheureuz, car c’ était un homme 
de génie,” wrote Heine; and this may ac- 
count for all the anxieties which 
attacked this Colossus, and seem to 
have dogged him to his declining days. 
Born at Leipsic in 1813, his early years 
were passed in Dresden, where he went 
to school, and showed at an early age an 
appreciation of literature as well as con- 
siderable powers of versification. The 
works of Sophocles and Shakespeare 
made a great impression upon his young 
mind, and under their influence, it is 
said, he sketched in early boyhood a 
five-act tragedy, in which forty-two 
characters lived and died during the first 
four acts, so that they had to be brought 
on as ghosts in order to complete the 
fifth! Many and various were Wag- 
ner’s compositions between 1830 and 
1840, amongst them some short pieces, 
a symphony, and three operas; but none 
of them achieved any measure of suc- 
cess. At the end of this period, how- 
ever, “Rienzi” was ready for produc- 
tion—and, with his newly married wife 
and a large wolf-hound called Robber, 
he set out in a sailing-ship from Riga 
for London, meaning finally to try and 
have “Rienzi” performed in Paris. 
During this voyage, which proved 
perilous in the extreme,—in the course 
of it death stared him often in the face, 

we read, Wagner learned the legend 
of the “Flying Dutchman” from the 
sailors on board the ship; but at its con- 
clusion success seemed as far from him 
as ever. Paris refused “Rienzi,” and 
Wagner was plunged in poverty: even 


his indomitable courage availed him 
nothing. He wrote some vaudeville 


music which was too difficult for per- 
formance; he applied to join a small 
theatre chorus on the boulevards, but 
was refused on account of his voice. At 
length a ray of sunlight fell upon him, 
when some of his articles were pub- 
lished in the Gazette Musicale—and 
paid for; and again when he accepted a 
commission to transcribe some operas 
for pianoforte, and to arrange others as 
duets for piano and cornet-i-piston. 

In 1842 came his first great success— 
the production, amid great enthusiasm, 
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of “Rienzi” at Dresden, followed by the 
“Flying Dutchman” in 1843. From 
then till 1849 Wagner held the post of 
Hofkapelimeister at Dresden, and raised 
the musical performances in that city to 
a very high level. “Tannhaiiser” was 
there produced, but failed to please, and 
Wagner was deeply depressed thereat. 
In 1850 Liszt produced “Lohengrin” at 
Weimar with such tremendous éclat 
that from that year is dated Wagner's 
success as a prophet in his own country. 
Then followed his short political career 
during the troublous times which fol- 
lowed 1848: he allied himself with revo- 
lutionaries, and was practically exiled 
as a dangerous agitator. Ziirich now 
welcomed him as a citizen, and there he 
wrote “Tristan” and some slighter 
works, as well as some political articles 
upon the volcanic situations that 
seemed then to dominate the capitals of 
Europe. Between 1850-51 the poems of 
the Tetralogy were written, beginning, 
as is well known, with the “Gitterdiim- 
merung,” and working backwards, and 
also the music of “Rheingold,” “Walk- 


iire.” and “Siegfried.” Wagner's first 
public visit to London was in 1855, 


where he conducted eight concerts un- 
der the auspices of the Philharmonic 
Society. But concert-giving was hate- 
ful to him, and he returned to Ziirich to 
complete the musical portion of the 
“Nibelungen” and of “Tristan.” This 
done, his ambition was to have his exile 
cancelled, and to be allowed to return 
to Germany. But this was not to be, so 
once more he success in 
Paris. Here, however, 
not appreciated; his name was barely 
known, and another voyage of failure 
had to be added to his already unsuc- 
cessful efforts to capture with his music 
the metropolis of art. Discouraged be- 
yond the measure of most men, and in 
sad financial straits, the great composer 
lived on the proceeds of his operas, an 
exiguous allowance, till 1864, when he 


dreamed of 
his works were 


came under the patronage of King 
Louis of Bavaria. Thenceforward all 


was changed. Wagner became natural- 
ized a Bavarian, and the ami intime of 
the king. Munich became the theatre 
of all his work: in 1865 “Tristan” was 
given to the world; in 1868 the “Meister- 
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singer;” in 1876-77 the “Rheingold” and 
the “Walkiire.” 

Now all seemed smiling, and the 
grudging sympathy bestowed upon the 
composer in his need was turned to un- 
grudging jealousy of his success. But 
through this final ordeal his force of 
character brought him _ triumphant. 
Pecuniarily free, married to the help- 
mate of his life, blessed with a son, and 
surrounded by a brilliant circle of 
philosophers and musicians as _ inti- 
mates, he was now the centre of a great 
revolutionary movement. Peace suc- 
ceeded penury; calm followed the 
storm. One fancies one can almost feel 
this transformation in the music of 
“Parsifal,” finished at Palermo in 1882, 
a few months before his death. Here 
we may look, and look in vain, for any 
trace of the jealousies that trouble 
“Lohengrin,” the hopelessness that 
darkens “Tannhiiuser,” the passion that 
permeates “Tristan.” Here we find the 
mystic story—the mystic music, and the 
conviction of Rest found in Truth, 
which was the ambition and the exam- 
ple of this great artist and philosopher. 


IAN MALCOLM, 


From The Contemporary Review. 

THE REVOLT OF SOUTH GERMANY. 

In 1870, at the commencement of the 
German-French war, the Prussian 
Crown Prince Frederick William was 
sent to South Germany to take com- 
mand of the army of the Southern Con- 
federates of the Norddeutscher Bund. 
The general feeling of the South Ger- 
man with regard to the Prussian at 
that time was very accurately and 
tersely expressed in the words of the 
Bavarian soldier, who said to the 
crown prince, “If you had been our 
commander in 1866, we would have 
whipped those sacramentischen malefiz 
Preissen (those beastly confounded 
Prussians).” 

Before 1866 the Prussian was posi- 
tively detested in South Germany. He 
Was considered as, and often called to 
his face, mean, penurious, stiff, over- 


bearing, too moral, a kind of Puritan 
with the faults only of the canny 
thrifty Scotchman, who looks fifty 
times before he spends saxpence; he 
was reproached as an enemy of every 
innocent pleasure which the more 
lively southerner enjoyed, as a dour fel- 
low, dry and matter of fact, destitute 
of any sense of humor, and a skinflint 
to boot. The jolly, jovial Bavarian 
considered the stiff and serious Prus- 
sian much as the Cavalier looked upon 
the Rourfdhead, and certainly no love 
was lost between the two. Even the 
Rhinelanders, the inhabitants of Co- 
logne or Dusseldorf, though Prussians 
themselves, used to say, “we are going 
to Prussia,” when they intended to 
take a trip to Berlin or into any of the 
old Prussian provinces. 

The war against France in 1870 
changed all that. The Rhinelander 
and the Westphalian became proud of 
being Prussians and the Bavarian, 
Wurtemberger and Badenser south of 
the Main were delighted to be citizens 
of the German Empire, to become Ger- 
mans without having to give up alto- 
gether their particular citizenship as 
Bavarians or Wurtembergers. To be 
united as citizens of one great empire 
satisfied, during the first years after 
the ceremony in Versailles the ambi- 
tion of all Germans from Memel to 
Carlsruhe, from Dantzig to Lindau. In 
the first flush of pride and joy in their 
unification they almost overlooked how 
small was the meed of liberty allowed 
to them by Prince Bismarck under the 
Prussian system of government, which 
was then introduced into “all Ger- 
many.” 

But this sentimental honeymoon of 
the reunited nation did not last very 
long. To be a united people was all 
very well; but in the face of the over- 
bearing attitude which the Prussians 
assumed, the question soon occupied 
the minds of all serious men in South 
Germany, whether it was not better to 
be free than united, or whether liberty 
could not go hand in hand with unity. 
It would exceed the limits of a review 
article to follow up in detail all the 
various phases of the development of 

















this latter idea during the last twenty 
years, and to trace the gradual growth 
of discontent and hatred of the Prus- 
sians in South Germany. For our pur- 
pose it is sufficient to establish the fact 
that this feeling assumed greater pro- 
portions year after year, until it has 
become a very dangerous factor in Ger- 
man politics, as the most competent 
judges of the situation in the Father- 
land now openly acknowledge. It may 
be a moot point, whether it is the new 
line taken by the present emperor—his 
“Regis voluntas suprema lex,” and “Sic 
volo, sic jubeo,” or his personal pe- 
culiarities and vagaries, or his laws 
against the Social Democrats, or 
whether it is the general insolence of 
the Prussian Agrarians and Junkers, 
or, as is most probable, all these causes 
together which have raised to its pres- 
ent fever heat the reawakened feeling 
of detestation of the Prussians in 
South Germany. The fact of its exist- 
ence stares us in the face. And an in- 
cident of the last few weeks has estab- 
lished it still more undeniably before 
the eyes of the whole world. 

It is the unexpected which generally 
occurs. The Prussian minister of edu- 
cation, in appointing Professor Rein- 
hold, a gentleman from Wiesbaden, 
professor of political economy at the 
University of Berlin, no doubt thought 
he had selected a very safe man for the 
position. Mr. Reinhold, who sat as a 
member of the German Reichstag dur- 
ing the session of 1887-90 for the in- 
dustrial district of Solingen Iserlohn in 
Westphalia, nevertheless, at that time 
showed himself a warm friend of the 
agriculturist by voting for an import 
duty of 5s. on wheat, and openly de- 
clared that he would even vote for a 
higher import duty, if the Agrarians 
should consider such a step necessary. 
At the present moment the Agrarians 
form the most reactionary party in 
Prussia; they are the special favorites 
of the emperor and of the Camarilla; 
they have majorities in both the Prus- 
sian houses; they are the backbone of 
the Junker party—those fossilized feu- 
dal nobility, whose motto, Der Mensch 
faengt erst beim Baron an (nobody be- 
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low the Baron can be considered as a 
human being), causes them to be hated 
by every person of intellect in the 
whole world. So the minister thought 
there could be no danger to the present 
reactionary policy in appointing to a 
professorship a man who had ex- 
pressed such views on the corn duties 
as I have mentioned, and who had de- 
clared in the Reichstag, that it was a 
calumnious slander to say guzzling and 
champagne drinking were characteris- 
tics of the Junker class. 

But the Paul of 1887 has become the 
Saul of 1897. Prince Bismarck once 
said it was only a fool who never 
changed his opinion. Professor Rein- 
hold showed himself a very apt pupil 
of the chancellor. A more sensational 
rolte-face could not be imagined than 
the “retractation” of the gentleman 
from Wiesbaden. St. Augustine wrote 
a whole book of recantations, but Pro- 
fessor Reinhold goes even “one bet- 
ter.” He withdraws everything that 
he thought, everything that he said be- 
fore; and he also gives an external 
reason; he almost illustrates his “con- 
version.” “I happened to be in Heligo- 
land,” he says, “a few years ago, ac- 
companied by a Conservative member 
of the Reichstag. I told him I detested 
the democratic catch-word ‘militarism,’ 


and the stupid cry of ‘Junker and 
Junker government,’ as_ particularly 
odious and absolutely senseless. A 


few days afterwards I was introduced 
to some large proprietors from Meck- 
lenburg and Pomerania. They seemed 
to be quite charming people. But in 
the course of our conversation I soon 
came to learn the meaning of the word 
Junker. Upon my asking one of these 
gentlemen how it was they could get 
away from their estates during harvest 
time, he answered with loud laughter, 
‘Why, only stupid people work,’ and 
this sentiment was applauded by his 
friends with boisterous hilarity so fre- 
quently during the next few days that 
their company became unbearable to 
me. This experience came to me like 
a revelation. I have a great many old 


school and college friends who live in 
North 


who for- 


and 


Germany were 
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merly known as staunch Conservatives. 
To my great surprise I had ascer- 
tained, a short time before my trip to 
Heligoland, that they had become ad- 
vanced Liberals and voted for the Pro- 
gressist candidates for Parliament. I 
wrote to several of them, and they 
answered one and all in the same 
strain: ‘In our part of the country it 
is impossible to vote otherwise; the 
pride, superciliousness, and arrogance 
of these Junkers are too great; they 
drive us into the other extreme; a tame 


and moderate Liberalism has become 
an impossibility in our province.’ ” 


Now I began to understand the deadly 
hostility between Conservatives and 
Liberals in the eastern and northern 
parts of Germany. The Junkers are 
intolerable there; they claim a mo- 
nopoly of all social and political su- 
periority, and even an exclusive auto- 
cratic power. They deny any rights to 
the “non-noble,” and refuse to ac- 
knowledge even their formal right to 
liberty. This contempt for the public 
rights of others, this despising of 
everybody who does not belong to their 
class, explains the otherwise inexplica- 
ble fact that the rural districts of the 
eastern provinces, which formerly 
were Conservative to a man, now vote 
for the Radical candidates. The Agra- 
rian Junker party quite overlooks the 
fact, that the rural population after all 
only form thirty-five per cent. of the 
entire population of Germany, and that 
their insolent behavior inflames and 
excites almost to desperation sixty-five 
per cent. of the inhabitants of the em- 


pire. The result at the next elections 
will come as a terrible surprise to 
them. 


And if such is the state of affairs in 
some Prussia how 
shall I the feeling in South 
Germany, where the antagonism is a 
hundred times stronger, where to all 
the other differences must ndded 
the old particularist sentiment and the 
former hatred of the Prussians? “I 


parts of proper, 


speak of 


be 


am deeply affected by the feeling in 
South Germany,” says the professor, 
in his farewell letter from Wiesbaden. 
“The detestation of 


Prussia in South 
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Germany can scarcely be believed, and 
recalls the olden times immediately be- 
fore and after 1866. Reactionary Prus- 
sia has lost all power of attracting 


others. The former liberal period 
attracted every man of genius or great 
talent from all Germany to Berlin, but 
this glory has now departed. The 
whole of South Germany, every part of 
the empire south of the Main, now 
echoes in loud chorus the words of the 
Suabian member of Parliament, Haus- 
mann, ‘Thank God we are no Prus- 
sians.’ In the Hessian and Bavarian 
Palatinate one can observe even worse 


signs of the time. On all sides are 
heard even more striking words: ‘We 


would rather be French.’ Real Con- 
servatives in South Germany are fre- 
quently heard to say that it was very 
stupid to kick Austria out of the Ger- 
man Bund—dAustria, whose absolutist 
system was at least patriarchal and 
good-natured; Austria, who was liked 


by everybody—and to exchange that 
despotism for another equally abso- 
lutist régime, but with the difference 


that the modern Prussian feudalism is 
simply unbearable, and its representa- 
tives personally insolent.” 

The situation has become intolerable. 
A very well-known public man said to 
me the other day: “You in England 
cannot imagine how perverse, prepos- 
terous and absurd is the present Prus- 
sian system of over-government; it is 
not only what you would call grand- 
motherly, it wants and tries to sup- 
press every Liberal movement in every 
direction, it does not take into account 
either the education of the people, or 
their that they have 
achieved a higher culture and a higher 
political status; these Prussian Junk- 
ers who represent the present system 
and enjoy the emperor's protection and 
friendship deny the commonest courte- 
sies of personal politeness and have 
not even a civil bow for those whom 
they contemptuously call the people.” 
This kind of treatment causes a long- 
suffering, peaceful, and generally pa- 


consciousness 


tient nation to become restive and 
range itself in the ranks of the oppo- 
sition. The excitement in South Ger- 














many is so great as to bring about a 
dangerous coalition of all malcontents, 
which threatens to paralyze the whole 
mechanism of the State. Everybody is 
in opposition to the government, and 
there is a real danger of a refusal of 
the will of the State by the whole body 
of organized society. Punishment of 
the party now in power cannot fail to 
come. “The next general election in 
Germany will produce quite unex- 
pected results, unexpected by the Prus- 
sian Junkers and the emperor's entour- 
age; the united, almost unanimous, op- 
position of an angry and indignant 
people against the authority of the 
government”’—these are the warning 
words of the former magistrate in 
Wiesbaden, whom the Prussian min- 
ister of education only a few weeks 
ago appointed to the chair of political 
economy at the University of Berlin. 
The political situation must have 
changed very considerably indeed dur- 
ing the last few years, the political at- 
mosphere must be very sultry, when a 
professor of the first University of Ger- 


many speaks in such a manner. And 
the most patriotic newspapers, jour- 
nals like the Cologne Gazctte for in- 


stance, whose loyalty to the empire is 
above suspicion, in reproducing the 
words of Professor Reinhold can only 
confirm them and say, they are the 
serious words of warning of a German 
patriot to the governing circles, words 
which lend powerful expression to ihe 
feeling of the nation. “Perhaps,” sass 
that journal, “perhaps this deliverane 
from a man who, like ourselves, is 
staunch in his devotion to the empire 
will the head of affairs 
to recover their senses. It will be the 
duty of the citizens at the next elec- 
tions to erect an iron wall against re- 
actionary tendencies in every direc- 
tion.” 

The question is naturally asked, how 
ean this of feeling have 
quickly replaced the enthusiasm which 
attended the creation of the new em- 
pire hardly more than a score of years 
ago? The answer is very simple. ‘The 
unification of the German na‘tion with- 
out liberty is an impossibility—that is 


invite those at 


state sO 
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to say, a lasting unification can only be 
brought about by giving ample liberty, 
social, economic, and political, to all 
classes in the empire. This was prom- 
ised, but the promise has not been 
kept. On the contrary, even the scanty 
space allowed to Liberal ideas during 
the first few years of the empire is be- 
ing restricted. Junkers deny all politi- 
cal rights to the “non-noble.” Bureau- 
crats take their cue from the highest 
circles. Ministers, like Von Micquel, 
flatterers of the emperor and of his lat- 
est crazes, set every sail of the ship of 
State to catch the wind for the new di- 
rection. To the military party the few 
Liberal concessions have always been 
“a thorn in their eyes.” 

This new opposition movement is not 
particularism in the sense in which the 
French before 1870 
scribed to Napoleon the feeling of the 
South Germans towards the North 
German Bund, prophesying that 
neither Bavarians, nor Wurtembergers, 
nor Badenser would mobilize their ar- 
mies and France. No; 
the South Germans are very good Ger- 


ambassadors de- 


march against 
man patriots, as good as the Prussians, 
but they want to remain Germans, and 
not to become Prussianized by insolent 
Junkers, whom their own fellow 
citizens find unbearable; they desire 
What in reality is only a very small 
modicum of liberty, and not to 
crushed under the heels of a bureaucracy 
which receives and direction 
from Berlin, which hot or cold 
according to the whims of high person- 
who consider 
legem (as the Emperor Sigismund con- 


even 


be 
its cue 
blows 

themselves 


Ages, 


supra 
sidered himself grammaticam), 
and changes the course of politics as 
frequently as its uniforms. No; the 
South Germans are not particularists 
in an anti-imperialistic sense, no more 
than they in 1870, when they 
marched out against the hereditary 
enemy under the Prussian crown 
prince, and achieved the first victories 
ot the war at Woerth and Wissenburg. 

No, the uprising of South Germany, 
and no small part of the north, too, is 
against the present reactionary princi- 
ples of government. I could give hun- 


supra 


were 
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dreds of instances, which would better 
illustrate the spirit of the present Prus- 
sian system than a dozen pages of ar- 
gument. But one sample story will be 
quite sufficient for my purpose. The 
other day, in one of the north-eastern 
provinces of Prussia, a landed propri- 
etor, who is not a member of the 
Junker party, gave a beanfeast to his 
workmen, about fifty in number. They 
ali marched, the proprietor at the head 
of the column, to the nearest wood, 
where they had a picnic and enjoyed 
themselves. A few days after the pic- 
nic the proprietor and half-a-dozen of 
his workmen were summoned to ap- 
pear before the justice of the peace on 
a charge of having acted against the 
law concerning public meetings and as- 
sociations, because they had not given 
due notice to the police of their in- 
tended beanfeast. The facts, as stated 
above, were undisputed; but, neverthe- 
less, the landed proprietor, as well as 
some of his workmen, were sentenced 
to fines, or, in default, to be imprisoned 
for several days. Do we require any 
further reason why the Prussians are 
hated at the present time? 

The danger to the empire, which was 
created in 1870 amid the clash of arms, 
is great, though not yet inevitable. The 
present political situation in Germany 
is unnatural and cannot last. The na- 
tional Liberal party and the Progress- 
ists, those two Imperialist parties who 
conceived the idea of the resurrection 
of a German Empire, and were its most 
loyal defenders, are now in a hopeless 
minority; whereas the Centre party, 
the Ultramontanes, together with the 
Social Democrats and the other cen- 
trifugal elements, added to the Junkers 
and Agrarians, form the majority of 
the Reichstag. Nobody in Germany, 
before 1890, would have considered it 
possible that the Centre, to whom the 
very creation of the Protestant German 
“mpire under Prussian leadership was 
a horror, and who looked upon it as an 
abomination, or the Social Democrats, 
the enemies of that or any other em- 
pire, should one day form the prepon- 
derating element in the German Par- 
liament. The emperor’s “new course,” 
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his personal policy, his marked predi- 
lection for the feudal Junkers, for the 
nobleman in contradistinction to the 
commoner, has made such a state of af- 
fairs possible in Germany, and caused 
the whole of South Germany, as well 
as every liberal citizen in the empire 
to be “agin the government,” and to 
hate the very name of Prussian. 


GERMANICUS. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CHARLES BULLER. 

Who was Charles Buller? To those 
to whom sentiment in such things is not 
altogether worthless, there may seem a 
fitness that one who knew the man 
should bring some account of him out of 
the pigeonholes of memory into the 
pages of the magazine created by Bul- 
ler's friend, Thackeray—a friend who 
recorded his loss in words which will 
never be forgotten:— 

Why should your mother, Charles, not 
mune, 
Be weeping o’er her darling’s grave? 


George III. was proud of his English 
subjects when they did not thwart his 
narrow and wrong-headed doctrines of 
government; and it may have been with 
such a pride that he said that he knew 
all the English pedigrees except two— 
those of the Bullers of Cornwall and 
the Careys of Devonshire. And yet it 
is perhaps unlikely that he should have 
thought these untitled families equals 
of the barons and counts of Germany. 
Perhaps he would have said of those 
houses, as he did of Shakespeare’s 
plays, “Poor stuff, but we must not say 
so.” Be this as it may, the Bullers were 
an old family, with branches spreading 
from Cornwall into Devonshire. The 
name is represented in the Long Parlia- 
ment, and I believe long before and 
after the Restoration Buller of Morval 
returned the four members for East and 
West Looe, up to the time of the disen- 
franchisement of those boroughs.’ 
East Looe had a small, and West Looe 


1The learned Dryasdust will detect a small in- 
accuracy, but I will not trouble my readers with it- 

















a large, constituency; but both returned 
without question the nominees of Buller 
of Morval. There was a story that one 
morning, after breakfast, Mr. Buller 
said to the visitors staying in the house, 
“T had nearly forgotten that there is an 
election for the borough to-day; shall we 
go and see it?” He was not much of a 
political philosopher, but if his young 
Radical nephew (our Charles Buller) 
was there, he could no doubt have ex- 
plained to his own satisfaction, if not to 
that of Charles, that this was a clear 
instance of that virtual representation 
by which these four members of the 
Looe villages took effectual care of the 
interests of Birmingham and Man- 
chester, and so made it quite unneces- 
sary that these great cities should have 
any members of their own. 

But to return to Charles Buller, the 
subject of these notes. He was the eld- 
est son of Charles, younger brother of 
John Buller of Morval, and a Bengal 
civil servant of the East India Com- 
pany. His mother was a daughter of 
Colonel William Kirkpatrick, also in the 
East India Company’s service, and, like 
so many of their military servants, dis- 
tinguished as a man of letters and a 
statesman. Their eldest son, Charles 
(my first cousin), was born in Calcutta 
in the year 1806, and in 1811 the child 
was brought to England by my father 
and mother. I have heard him say that 
he remembered his fall on the stone or 
marble floor of the hotel at St. Helena, 
where the home-bound ships usually 
touched. In those days, the surgical 
skill which can now restore the form of 
a broken nose was unknown. That 
most terrible of disfigurements was 
hopeless. There was no remedy, unless 
it were that which Thackeray found in 
making fun of it in himself and his 
friend Charles. Either, or both, might 
have stood for the drawing in Punch, in 
which the street boy asks wonderingly 
of the figure before him: “Did it grow 
so, or was it druv in?” And “How like 
Buller is to Thackeray or Thackeray to 
Buller” was the thought which occurred 
to any one who, knowing the one, saw 
the other for the first time. but for this 


disfigurement, his features would no 
doubt have reproduced the _ refined 
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beauty and dignity which characterized 
his father and mother; and though I do 
not recollect any signs of other feeling 
than that of satisfied pride in their son 
as he was, I cannot but think of what 
the shock of grief must have been to 
them when, on their return to England, 
their boy came back to them, some ten 
years later, so changed from what he 
was when they parted with him. 

Charles was sent to Harrow, where 
he attained some distinction. This is 
evident from Carlyle’s account of his 
scholarship, though 1 do not find his 
name in the lists of prizemen, nor could 
he be the Charles Buller who appears 
as “Head of the School” in the list of 
1815. In those days boys left school 
much earlier than they do now; and the 
interval between school and Oxford or 
Cambridge was filled by reading with a 
private tutor, or at one of the Scottish 
universities, to which it was a sort of 
fashion to send the youth of the English 
upper classes about the end of the last 
century. The time for Charles leaving 
Harrow was concurrent with that of the 
return of his father and mother from 
India, and Carlyle has told the story of 
how he became the tutor of Charles at 
Edinburgh University. Carlyie’s intro- 
duction to the Bullers was on this wise: 
Edward Irving, a young member of the 
Seotch Church, had come to London, 
and by the zeal and eloquence of his 
preaching had begun that London 
career of which I need not here say 
more. He had become acquainted with 
my father and mother through Andrew 
Robertson, a Scotch miniature painter 
of some eminence. At my father’s 
house in Fitzroy Square the Bullers met 
Irving, and from him they heard of 
Carlyle at the moment in which they 
were looking out for a tutor for their 
son Charles, now leaving Harrow, at 
the age of fifteen. I go on with the 
story in Carlyle’s own words:— 

“From the first I found my Charles a 
most manageable, inteiligent, cheery, 
and altogether welcome and intelligent 
phenomenon; quite a bit of sunshine in 
my dreary Edinburgh element. I was 
in waiting for his brother and him when 
they landed at Flemings. We set in- 
stantly out on a walk, round by the foot 
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of Salisbury Crags, up from Holyrood, 
by the Castle and Law Courts, home 
again to George Square; and really I 
recollect few more pleasant walks in 
my life! So all intelligent, seizing all 
you said to him with such a recognition; 
so loyal-hearted, chivalrous, guileless, 
so delighted (evidently) with me as I 
was with him. Arthur, two years 
younger, kept mainly silent, being 
slightly deaf too; but I could perceive 
that he also was a fine little fellow, hon- 
est, intelligent, and kind, and that ap- 
parently I had been much in luck in this 
didactic adventure, which proved abun- 
dantly the fact. The two youths took 
to me with unhesitating liking, and I to 
them; and we never had anything of a 
quarrel or even of weariness or dreari- 
ness between us; such “teaching” as I 
never did in any sphere before or since. 
Charles, by his qualities, his ingenuous 
curiosities, his brilliancy of faculty and 
character, was actually an entertain- 
ment to me rather than a labor. If we 
walked together, which I remember 
sometimes happening, he was the best 
company I could find in Edinburgh. I 
had entered him of Dunbar’s in third 
Greek class at college. In Greek and 
Latin, in the former in every respect, he 
was far my superior; and I had to pre- 
pare my lessons by way of keeping him 
to his work at Dunbar’s. Keeping him 
to work was my one difficulty, if there 
was one, and my essential function. I 
tried to guide him into reading, into 
solid enquiry and reflection. He got 
some mathematics from me and might 
have had more. He got, in brief, what 
expansion into such wider fields of in- 
tellect and more manifest modes of 
thinking and working, as my poor possi- 
bilities could yield him, and was always 
generously grateful to me afterwards. 
Friends of mine in a fine frank way, be- 
yond what I could be brought to merit, 
he, Arthur, and all the family continued 
till death parted us.’’* 

This pleasant story, characterized 
alike by its goodness of heart and ar- 
tistic genius, has unfortunately to be 
compared with the ungenerous, and as 
Mr. Froude shows utterly unjust, refer- 
ences and allusions to Carlyle’s rela- 


1 Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle, vol. i., p. 196. 


tions with the Buller family contained in 
others of his writings. In Carlyle Na- 
ture had very imperfectly tempered her 
clay, as was shown in these cynical 
contradictions of his better self. In my 
personal intercourse I never saw any- 
thing in him but what was good and 
kind; but in his books, and in what I 
have heard of him from others, I can- 
not deny that there was much that was 
harsh and cnaotic. 

From his private tutor’s Charles 
Buller proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where Frederic Maurice 
and John Sterling were among his con- 
temporaries. The elder Charles Buller, 
whose fatherly sympathies always kept 
him in genial accord with his own son 
and younger men, thought that his son 
had found in his Cambridge tutor a man 
who understood the worthlessness of 
the old-fashioned University studies, 
and how they should be replaced by the 
new knowledge and wisdom now begin- 
ning to shine upon the world. Charles 
became a leader—perhaps the leader— 
of the young enthusiasts among whom 
he found himself. The “Union” was the 
organ through which the new life and 
light found utterance and expression in 
the University, while Trinity had its 
own special society in the “Apostles.” 
But I must confess that this high- 
sounding name did not originally mean 
that they were to be the teachers of a 
new Gospel, but only that their number 
was limited to twelve. 

Politics, combined as they were with 
the profession of the bar, became the 
natural and proper business of Charles 
Buller’s life. His family borough inter- 
ests, and the fact that his father was 
now holding one of the East Looe seats 
until the son should be of age to take 
it, told him that he belonged to the class 
which governed England. Radical as 
he was, and ever continued to be, he 
was always ready to give up that or 
any other class privilege when the time 
came for so doing; but meanwhile he 
was to make the best use of the old in- 
stitutions. Maurice told me of an in- 
stance of the stirring of the Cornish 
gentleman’s blood when some men at 
the Union spoke contemptuously of a 
Vyvyan, and Charles Buller exclaimed: 
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“What! a man of no worth? Why, he 
spells his name with two y’s.” Prob- 
ably if we could recover a pamphlet on 
parliamentary reform which Charles 
Buller wrote before Lord Grey’s great 
measure had been brought forward or 
its character known, we should find it 
and many others of his essays too ex- 
treme for any Conservative of our own 
day. I remember that Buller’s scheme 
left one member to each of the old close 
boroughs, and gave the franchise to 
householders rated at upwards of 20l. 
a year. 

The Bullers of Cornwall had usually 
supported the old Whig party; but 
though the young Charles was returned 
to Parliament in 1832, he was not al- 
lowed to retain his seat, so as to take 
part in the final disenfranchisement of 
the family borough. But he recovered 
his position by becoming the member 
for the newly enfranchised borough of 
Liskeard, in which he may be said to 
have created the new Buller interest 
which lasted through the rest of his own 
life and that of his brother Arthur. In 
the new reformed House of Commons, 
Charles Buller entered on a political ca- 
reer which was only ended by his prema- 
ture death, but which, had he lived, 
would have led him, in the opinion of 
the best judges, to a very high place 
among the statesmen of our time. He 
joined, if indeed he did not create, the 
little party who were called the Phil- 
osophic Radicals; and out of doors they 
were represented by John Mill and by 
the Globe, Westminster and the London 
Review, and the Examiner. Nor were 
there wanting that woman’s presence 
and influence which supply an attrac- 
tive charm to the dryest politics, as to 
all other business of life, and 


Give to every power a double power 
Above their functions and their offices. 


Mrs. Austin and Mrs. Grote took their 
places among the literary ladies of the 
new party, but the centre of the brilliant 
throng was the mother of Charles 
Buller, presiding over her salon at 
Storey’s Gate during the sittings of Par- 
liament. Some thirty years before, 
Miss Isabella Kirkpatrick had been the 
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reigning beauty in the Calcutta draw- 
ing-rooms, till she had to share her 
throne with my mother, her youngest 
sister. A third sister came out, and the 
young gentlemen showed more wit than 
gallantry by toasting: “Is a belle, Was 
a belle, and Never was a Belle.” I be- 
lieve that Mrs. Charles Buller kept 
much of her youthful beauty; but my 
own recollection is of her charm of 
manner, at once so brilliant and so gra- 
cious, so lively, yet so kind and gentle. 
She was a woman of the world, in the 
sense of the phrase which means that 
she did not severely judge, and easily 
condoned in others the faults—I cannot 
deny that I ought to use a stronger 
word—for which she had herself no dis- 
position. Her whole heart was with 
her husband and her children, though 
perhaps she might have told you that 
this was because she liked it to be so, 
and not because she thought that there 
was any duty or virtue in her love for 
them. I always think of it as a charac- 
teristic speech when I had said some- 
thing to her about patriotism, and she 
rejoined—“Patriotism! Nonsense! But, 
of course, when I hear them play ‘God 
Save the Queen’ at the opera, I feel a 
desire to scratch out my neighbor's 
eyes!""? 

Mrs. Buller’s house—burnt down, and 
rebuilt with quite new geography some 
years afterwards—had its drawing- 
room opening into a garden with a foot- 
way into Birdcage Walk, but with no 
carriage access except through a nar- 
row street, of which Mountstuert 
Elphinstone jestingly said to me, after 
his first visit there, that it seemed as if 
it might have been the fit meeting-place 
of a dark conspiracy, instead of the gay 
and brilliant reception he had found 
there. The distance was so small that 
whenever the House was_ sitting 
Charles Buller and his friends could 
come in and out of it through the even- 
ing, which, too, was the easier because 
in those days it was etiquette for a 
member of Parliament to go to dinner 





11 have heard that she wat compared to Mme. 
Récamier by the late Mr. Henry Reeve of the 
Edinburgh Review, and by others who could 
recollect the holder of the last of the Parisian 
Salons. 
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or to an after-dinner reception in his 
morning frock coat. The company was 
not confined to the philosophic M. P.’s. 
Frederic Maurice had been seen there, 
“a lamb among the lions,” and I heard 
Charles himself tell an enquiring young 
lady that they sometimes admitted a 
Tory on the understanding that he 
should look ashamed of himself. 

The Philosophic Radicals, who chafed 
a good deal in the trammels of the old 
Whig party, though they not only gave 
it their general support, but even took 
office under it, hoped and believed 
that they had indeed the right man for 
their leader in Lord Durham. This 
hope was now to be tested. 

Ever since the annexation of the 
French Province of Lower Canada to 
England in the previous century, there 
had existed in that province the usual 
hostility of two unamalgamated races 
spread on both sides through all classes 
from the English rulers to the French 
peasants. This hatred had brought on 
an insurrection in the autumn of 1838. 
The actual insurrection was put down 
by Sir John Colbourne, the governor 
and commander-in-chief; but it re- 
mained to bring the convicted leaders of 
the rebellion to justice and to examine 
and remedy the grievances which might 
be found to have brought about this 
state of things. To effect these two pur- 
poses, the Home Government sent out a 
Royal Commission, with the necessary 
statutory powers, in the spring of 1839. 
Lord Durham was at the head of 
the commission. His secretary was 
Charles Buller, and his legal adviser, 
not, be it observed, Charles Buller, but a 
Mr. Turton. On his arrival in Canada, 
Lord Durham, in the exercise of his 
power to represent the local legislature, 
issued ordinances for bringing the rebel 
persons to trial, and providing, in cer- 
tain cases, for their transportation to 
one of the West India Islands. But on 
the text of these ordinances reaching 
England, the keen eyes of the English 
enquirers in the Opposition discovered 
that Lord Durham had exceeded the 
powers, ample as they were, which the 
British Parliament had given him. It 
was a small matter—a direction to the 
governor of another colony, over which 
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Lord Durham had no sort of authority, 
to exercise a special control over any 
convicted rebels who might be sent to 
him from Canada—and it could have 
been easily set right by the home Parlia- 
ment. But Lord Brougham, who never 
forgave the wrongs he had suffered at 
the hands of his former friends of the 
old Whig party, under the pretext of up- 
holding the dignity and rights of the 
British Constitution, brought in a bill 
in the form of an indemnity for this mis- 
take, but in reality with the intention of 
making it appear to Lord Durham to be 
a personal insult, and of compelling him 
to resign his office. Lord Melbourne’s 
government, not able to resist the over- 
whelming force of the House of Lords, 
accepted the bill under a feeble protest, 
and advised the House of Commons to 
do so too. Lord Durham, who had only 
reached Canada on May 29, returned to 
England in November of the same year, 
to defy his enemies and vindicate his 
conduct, as he said. But when they 
were all waiting for this vindication, in 
the form of a great speech in Parlia- 
ment, Lord Durham said he meant to 
refer to the blue-book, in which he had 
given to the government all that he had 
to say on the subject. 

I should wander too far from my main 
subject if I were to go into the odd story 
of the appearance of part of the Durham 
report in the Times before it had been 
laid before Parliament. When it was 
so laid, it was found to be a long and 
elaborate document of the highest value 
and importance. It was at first whis- 
pered and then declared openly, and 
without receiving any contradiction, 
that though the signature was that of 
Durham, the head and the hand were 
those of Buller... Lord Durham disap- 
peared from political life, and Charles 
Buller was recognized by the practical 
statesman and the student of constitu- 
tional history as having solved the prob- 
lem to be solved. . 

The Durham-Buller policy, as I may 
at all events call it, unfolded in this 
document, destined to found throughout 
the British Colonial Empire what we 


1An official behind the scenes, asked as to the 
authorship of the Keport, replied: “Gibbon Wake- 
field inspired it, Charles Buller wrote it, Lord 
Durham signed it.” 
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know by.the name of responsible gov- 
ernment for our colonies of European 
race, has been carried out after many 
checks and vicissitudes with complete 
and permanent success. The first step 
in this policy was to restore content- 
ment, loyalty, and harmony to Lower 
Canada, by uniting it with the Upper 
Province under a constitution in which 
the governor appointed by the crown 
was to exercise his functions through 
ministers possessing the confidence of 
the popularly elected Legislature, on the 
model of our own Parliamentary system 
at home. Buller’s views up to this 
point he lived to see carried out by Lord 
Grey as colonial secretary, and Lord 
Elgin as governor of Canada, on the re- 
turn of Lord John Russell to power in 
1846. The present splendid Dominion 
of Canada, including Nova Scotia and 
the other maritime provinces, and 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, is the realization of the larger 
federation which he also advised and 
advocated in Parliament, but which 
was not an accomplished fact till nearly 
twenty years after his death.* 

On the re-formation of a Whig min- 
istry in 1846, under Lord J. Russell, 
some were surprised not to find Charles 
Buller’s name connected with some 
higher office than that of judge-advo- 
“ate-general. But great as was his now 
recognized ability, he was not offered a 
seat in the Cabinet, which was then a 
much smaller body than it now is; and 
I believe that he was unwilling to be- 
come a member of the Privy Council 
without an office of Cabinet rank. He 
was unwilling, for any lesser position, 
to give up, as he must then have done, 
that line of his profession as a barrister 
which consisted of the conduct of ap- 
peals before the Privy Council. How 
the difficulty was to have been met 
when, eighteen months later, he ac- 
cepted the office of sole poor law com- 
missioner, I do not know. His insight 
into the principles of constitutional 
problems and reform, combined with 
his practical statesmanship and his in- 
dependence, marked him as the fit man 
for working such a measure as the New 
Poor Law, which was at once so unpop- 

1 In 1867. 
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ular and so necessary. But it was not 
to be. He died in his forty-third year 
(November, 1848), sinking after a surgi- 
cal operation for an internal com- 
plaint from which he had suffered much 
for many years, and which was espe- 
cially aggravated by the House of 
Commons work of sitting to hear or 
standing to speak through the long 
hours of night. 

With one exception, but that was the 
irreparable and fatal one of want of 
health, Charles Buller had all the quali- 
fications, inherent and acquired, for 
making a great English statesman. He 
was born with the traditions of one of 
those old county families which have 
had so large a share, and have not yet 
lost it, in our political history. His 
earliest childhood connected him with 
India; at Harrow, Edinburgh, and Cam- 
bridge he was trained in all the old- 
fashioned education, but at the moment 
when it was opening out into all those 
new forms of social and political life 
which were indeed most wonderful, 
though we now take them as a part of 
the ordinary life which we never speak 
about. Wordsworth has given us a de- 
scription of the happiness which it was 
even to have lived in the days of the 
great men of mind and mental power 
in his youth; but when I look back to 
what we have been doing since the year 
1829, I am inclined to doubt whether 
this and the last generation have not 
seen still greater things than Words- 
worth saw in science, history, theology, 
and politics. I have here only to speak of 
the last, though this in its widest sense. 

Parliamentary Reform, the right gov- 
ernment of Ireland, colonization, emi- 
gration, abolition of slavery, national 
education, trade, manufactures and 
commerce waiting to be freed from the 
thraldom of a minute and paternal leg- 
islation which had bound the nation 
hand and foot: these were among the 
things for which the hour had come, 
and Charles Buller was one of the men 
who were prepared for that hour, as it 
was for them. When, indeed, he went 
first into the House of Commons, little 
more than a boy in age, and 


Of his port as meek as is a maid, 
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he did not find that leadership in the 
“Union” or the “Apostles’ had given 
him the qualification for speaking in the 
House of Commons which the squire- 
colonel of militia got from the practice 
of giving orders to six hundred men un- 
der arms. I remember his mother tell- 
ing me how her boy came back, night 
after night, not having been bold 
enough to venture on his maiden speech 
he had gone down so anxious to make. 
But the mother knew how to play her 
part in this, as in all the rest of her re- 
lations with the young statesman, and 
in due time he not only had acquired the 
easy readiness of the well-accustomed 
speaker and debater, but men were as 
ready to hear as he to speak. The mem- 
bers presently began to listen to what 
Charles Buller had to say, because they 
found that he could light up and give 
life, by his wit and wisdom, to subjects 
which, however important in them- 
selves, were apt to be found dry in other 
hands. Indeed, it was said by a great 
authority, though I must say rather 
inconsequently, that he was such a 
humorist and lover of fun, that men 


did not always know whether he was 


speaking in jest or earnest. He was 
indeed a humorist; but his was the 
humor of depth not of shallowness; 
and above all, the humor not of cyni- 
cism but of goodness of heart. Sweet- 
ness was the characteristic of his dispo- 
sition, and the refined and gentle 
courtesy of his bearing to all around 
him begot affection in all his personal 
relations. It is interesting to notice, as 
illustrating the change of manners, that 
this most gentle of men used (as he him- 
self told me) to practise pistol shooting 
in a gallery, in order that he might be 
ready, in case he had to meet a chal- 
lenge in the course of the transactions 
of his public business. Both in this and 
in the turn for boxing which Carlyle 
mentions as one of the qualifications of 
his Harrow pupil, there may have been 
something of the old Cornish aptitude 
for giving and taking hard knocks. 
Anyhow, Charles Buller, in Parliament 
and out of it, was always the ready and 
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the able champion of the better cause. 
There are at least two appreciative 
contemporary notices—in the “Annual 
Register” and in Greville’s “Memoirs.” 
They are too long to quote here. I will 
give Chaucer’s picture of the ideal, 
which exactly corresponds with that of 
the actual man:— 


And evermore he had a sovereign prise, 

And though that he was worthy he was 
wise, 

And of his port as meek as is a maid. 

He never yet no villainy ne said 

In all his life unto no manner wight: 

He was a very perfect gentle knight. 


P. S.—The mention of the Privy Coun- 
cil in connection with Charles Buller’s 
name reminds me of the curious story 
he once told me of how, as a young 
man, he signed the proclamation an- 
nouncing the accession of William IV.— 
a story verified by the help of my friend, 
Mr. Walkes, of the Council office. On 
the news of George IV.’s death (July 
26, 1830) reaching London, the Privy 
Council met and informed the Duke of 
Clarence of his accession to the throne. 
They then returned to the Council 
Chamber, and, according to their own 
record, proceeded to draw up a procla- 
mation to the like effect. But the proc- 
lamation itself, which is duly set forth 
in the Council Records, as it was after- 
wards published, makes the proclama- 
tion to be that of “The Lords spiritual 
and temporal of this realm, being here 
assisted with these of his late Majesty’s 
Privy Council, with numbers of other 
principal gentlemen of quality,” and, in 
fact, the. proclamation was signed by 
many persons who were not peers, 
Privy Councillors, nor high officials; 
any one who, with the qualification of a 
decent coat, claimed the right to take 
part in the proceedings and sign the 
proclamation; and among these was the 
young Charles Buller, who claimed 
under this last qualification, which he 
had doubtless been made aware of by 
his uncle, who was at that time clerk of 
the Council. 

EDWARD STRACHEY. 














